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DOMINICANS AND THE PRINTED WORD 


An Address by the Most Reverend Father Stanislaus Martin 
Gillet, Master General of the Order of Preachers' 


IT has become a commonplace to repeat what has been so 
often said of St. Paul, that had he lived in our day he would 
have been a journalist. And had St. Dominic been living 
in our own times instead of in the 13th century, what would 
he have done? I believe that, for reasons similar to those 
which moved him to found his Order, he would not 
have changed any essential point of its Constitutions; but, 
because of the spirit which quickens them, essentially an 
apostolic spirit, he would have required his Order to 
make use of the Press as one of the most efficacious 
means of its apostolate. These are the two points that I 
shall endeavour to develop briefly, before referring to what 
the Order of St. Dominic has actually accomplished in the 
domain of the Press in order to remain faithful to the apos- 
tolic spirit of its Founder. 

Why did St. Dominic found the Order of Preachers? For 
a simple answer to this question it suffices to recall in a few 
words the religious condition of society as it was then, at 
the beginning of the 13th century. Admittedly that century 
was one of faith; historical witness of every kind which has 
come down from those times will not allow us to think 
otherwise. But at the beginning of that same century the 
Faith throughout Europe was exposed to great danger, from 
two sources, firstly, because of the ignorance of religion 
prevalent among the faithful themselves, and then because 
of the spread of certain heresies fostered by this very 
ignorance. 

Of the existence of a widespread ignorance in things re- 
ligious there can be no doubt. The two General Councils of 
the Lateran recognized it explicitly and attempted, though 


1 This Address was delivered by his Paternity to the International 
Congress of Tertiaries of the Order during their visit to the Catholic 
Press Exhibition on May 6th, 1937, when they were gathered in Rome 
for the reopening of Santa Sabina. 
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in vain, to provide a remedy. Not only were the faithful 
not instructed, but the clergy of that time were incapable of 
carrying out their duty of teaching them, being themselves 
inadequately instructed. ll theological learning at this 
period was confined to the Universities, and priests who 
studied in them did not leave them to carry their knowledge 
to distant parishes. It was in these circumstances, so 
favourable to the spread of error, that the Albigenses were 
able to infect the whole of the South of France with their 
heresy, a heresy which, at any rate in its use of violence to 
encompass its ends, clearly showed itself to be a forerunner 
of Communism. These heretics, who believed in the ultimate 
and complete victory of matter—the principle of evil—over 
spirit—the principle of good, and regarded the earthly 
paradise as irrevocably lost, preached the abandonment of 
the world by individual, family and society, through the 
medium of self-murder, race-suicide, and war. The Com- 
munists to-day, for their part, teach on the contrary, that 
the earthly paradise can be recovered, but through the same 
means of hate and violence. At first sight it seems astonish- 
ing that such doctrines can spread so rapidly and profusely 
amongst the public at large; but one’s astonishment de- 
creases when account is taken of the widespread ignorance 
that prevents even the faithful from separating the cockle 
from the wheat, errors from the truth. 

In the fact of Albigensianism thus helped by the ignorance 
of Catholics, what was the task that St. Dominic set himself? 
He founded a religious Order in which, following the tradi- 
tional plan of the common life, the members prepared 
themselves for the apostolate by personal sanctification, but 
employing new means, namely the study of sacred learning. 
True, study of the sacred sciences, even in the cloister, had 
not awaited the coming of St. Dominic. But it had been so 
far a question of particular cases, of purely personal studies. 
St. Dominic, on the contrary, placed study of the sacred 
sciences, together with prayer in common and the monastic 
observances, amongst the constitutional means of personal 
sanctification and of the apostolate imposed upon all mem- 
bers, with the exception of the laybrothers. His intention 
was that his sons, having absorbed sacred learning by 
arduous toil of mind and heart, in solitude and in the presence 
of God, and having thus become worthy apostles, should 
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deliver to others the fruits of their contemplation; contem- 
plata alits tradere. 

This, then, was what was new in the idea of St. Dominic, 
confronted as he was by the heresies and religious ignorance 
of his day. But if he were living amongst us to-day what 
would he do? Precisely the same thing, for the dangers 
which spiritual needs encounter are essentially the same 
to-day as they were in the 13th century—on the one side 
religious ignorance immeasurable, on the other errors that 
are no longer mere heresies but a brutal denial of all faith, 
even of all mind. This religious ignorance of Catholics 
to-day cannot be denied. Pius X caused enquiry to be made 
during his time, which not only exposed the depth and 
extent of this ignorance, but also showed its chief causes, 
neglect of the Catechism, of the reading and expounding of 
the Gospel, the abuse of secular reading, the continual 
association of Catholics with those who are not of the Faith 
and live almost as pagans. Truly in order to withstand evils 
so grave we have need of saints by the thousand, embodying 
in their daily lives the doctrine of Jesus Christ and awaken- 
ing the slothful from their spiritual torpor; but there is like- 
wise need of apostles, and those in great number, versed in 
that same doctrine and teaching it to the ignorant, making 
it loved by those who combat it, and refuting the errors of 
those who distort it. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, we can be 
sure that St. Dominic, were he with us to-day, would permit 
of no essential change in the organization of his Order and 
would insist more than ever that it should place the study of 
sacred science in the first rank of its duties as one of the 
constitutional means of personal sanctification with a view 
to the apostolate. Moreover, I believe, and for the same 
reasons arising out of religious ignorance and the spread of 
gross yet subtle errors, that he would insist on the most 
up-to-date and effective means of combatting this ignorance 
and these errors. He would require, for example, of those 
having charge of parishes that they should utilize for teach- 
ing the catechism all the progress made in psychology and 
pedagogy, and desist from teaching to children, as to adults, 
an abstract doctrine in words that the children cannot 
understand or to which they give a different and quite 
utilitarian meaning. He would ask of the Provincials of 
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the Order that, more and more, the preachers should be 
specially trained to adapt their teaching to the spiritual 
needs of their hearers, which needs, though doubtless always 
the same, are not manifested nor satisfied in the same 
fashion for reasons, easy to understand, of age, sex, educa- 
tion, profession, and circumstances. He would demand of 
the best instructed and literary of his sons a combined effort 
to counter the flood of scientific or romantic literature with 
which the modern world is inundated, by an increase, above 
all in quality, of religious works, scientific or popular, such 
as have already compelled the attention of the better dis- 
posed, but must be spread more and more amongst the 
middle and lower classes who are more exposed to religious 
ignorance and anti-Catholic prejudices. 

Lastly, I feel sure he would ask those of his sons who are 
able to do so, whilst collaborating in the reforms we have 
just suggested, to utilize the Press in order to give wider 
scope and greater penetration to their apostolate. It is a fact 
that the Press, especially by means of Reviews and News- 
papers, has become the most efficacious means for the 
diffusion of error amongst all classes of society. Why should 
it not also become the most penetrating means of propa- 
ganda in the interests of truth? This possibility the sons of 
Saint Dominic have already grasped, and have applied 
themselves to the task. It now remains for me to indicate the 
main lines of their endeavour in this direction. It will be 
seen that in this, as in so many other things, they have 
remained very faithful, on the whole, to the spirit, as well as 
to the word, of their holy Founder. 

Since the invention of printing the Dominicans have not 
failed to turn it to their own good account. During the 
Reformation their literary activity, especially in Italy and 
Germany, was particularly intense. The religious struggles 
of that epoch led to a great output of pamphlets and other 
forms of controversial works, which may rightly be con- 
sidered as foreshadowing the modern newspaper press. The 
Dominicans were specially to the fore in this controversial 
struggle. But we must admit that the Dominican Press, 
periodic or daily, dates from recent times, beginning with the 
Année Dominicaine founded by Pére Lacordaire in 1860, 
at the time of the reform of the Order in France. My aim is 
not to enumerate here all that the Dominicans have pub- 
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lished and are publishing since that time in the way of books, 
periodicals, or literary collections. That would be both 
tiresome and interminable. I wish especially to give an idea 
of the quality of their publications, and more especially to 
consider these from the point of view of the apostolate. And 
And to that end, for even from this angle the output is 
immense, I shall content myself with speaking only of the 
Reviews published under the direction of the Dominican 
Fathers in the various Provinces of the Order. These we 
will divide into three categories: Scientific Reviews, pub- 
lished for a select group of scholars; Reviews of General 
Culture, for the popularizing of Christian thought; and 
lastly Religious Reviews, by far the most numerous. 

No one will be astonished to see the sons of Saint Dominic, 
whose history in the world of science, taking that word in 
its wide yet strict sense, is so remarkable, busying them- 
selves to-day in the publication of scientific Reviews. It is 
the best means for introducing Catholic thought into those 
circles which make a cult of science and where only too 
frequently there is evidently the intention of opposing science 
to religion. There is no better apologetic and therefore no 
better apostolate than that wherein science is made to answer 
science and the pretended opposition between science and 
religion is shown to be more apparent than real provided 
that neither religion nor science are confused with their 
counterfeits such as superstition and scientisme, which latter 
is nothing else than superstition in the realm of science. 


(Continued on page 534) 





“IN THE UTMOST ANXIETY” 


THE fate of the Encyclical Letter “‘In the Utmost Anxiety,” 
addressed to the German hierarchy, is in itself sufficient to 
show the state of affairs in the Third Reich. It was not 
allowed to be published either in any secular newspaper or 
in any purely religious paper. The printers who dared to 
print the Encyclical for the bishops’ official publication were 
closed down by the police for the time being and the official 
papers confiscated. All that was publicly known of the 
Encyclical was a short notice of a severe protest to the 
Vatican in respect of it. Following this, the letter was 
rejected by the Nazi leaders, notably by Adolf Hitler him- 
self who on May Ist made some biting references to critics 
of the Nazis and allusions to the Pope’s Encyclical. In 
reference to the Churches he said: ‘‘So long as they attend 
to their own affairs the State will not intervene. But if they 
go against us with sermons and encyclicals and encroach on 
the business of the State, we shall call them to order and we 
shall force them back into their proper work of caring for 
the religious needs of the people.’’ 

The very attempt to suppress the Encyclical proves how 
right the Holy Father was to condemn therein the eluding 
and violation of the ‘‘Reichskonkordat,’’ for the later, 
established in 1933, distinctly maintained the right of free 
publication of pastoral letters and encyclicals. 

Nevertheless every German Catholic heard the text of the 
Encyclical; it was read on Palm Sunday from all the 
Catholic pulpits of Germany, having been only a few hours 
previously made known to the priests Copies and reprints 
are circulating everywhere in spite of the opposition of the 
police. 

The Encyclical has made a very profound impression. It 
has given the faithful new courage, for while on the one hand 
it has revealed the destructive struggle against the Church, 
it is nevertheless in an attitude of arms outstretched towards 
any possibility of conciliation. And this new courage is 
indeed necessary in the ever-increasing campaign against 
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the Church. Had the Pope not received repeated reports 
that the Faith and Christian proclamations were being 
menaced, the Encyclical would never have been written. 
He referred to the reports brought by the German bishops to 
his sick bedside. The highest authority in the Church was 
bound on religious grounds, therefore, to raise its voice in 
warning and instruction. Events that have taken place in 
the Third Reich since the Encyclical do not show any sign 
of willingness to accept the Pope’s outstretched hand of 
peace; on the contrary, the struggle has become fiercer. It 
is true that the Concordat is officially considered as still 
existent, but the Nazi leaders have put their own interpre- 
tation on it and do not in the least consider themselves bound 
by it. The note of protest sent to the Vatican, the text of 
which has not been made public, maintains this position. 
All that is known of the text is that Adolf Hitler’s govern- 
ment accuses the Vatican itself of that violation of the Con- 
cordat for which the Pope blames the Third Reich when 
in reality it had always strictly kept to the Concordat. 
If it had come to take measures against various representa- 
tives of the Church, it was merely because they were mixed 
up in a political Catholicism which still existed. The clergy 
had only to be German, etc. . . What in reality is to be 
understood by this is to be seen in the attempt to suppress 
the Church’s influence in every way. Even after the 
Encyclical, the struggle against the confessional schools 
continued, this struggle which had in particular led to the 
publication of the Encyclical. As the confessional schools 
had clearly been made secure through the Concordat, it was 
not by a law of the Reich but by a so-called ‘‘parents’ vote’’ 
that they could be got rid of. These parents’ votes are in 
reality merely comedy. The parents are forced by all 
manner of devices to decide for the so-called German 
“Gemeinschafts’’ Schools, which the bishops are necessarily 
opposing. As the Bishop of Trier remarked, this led to 
unbelievable events in the Saar territory, which is ardently 
Catholic, and was the thanks for the 1935 plebiscite when 
the people of the Saar voted for the return to Germany. It 
was announced, for example, that those who were in favour 
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of the existence of the Confessional schools were to report to 
the Town Hall, otherwise it would be taken for granted that 
they were not in favour. At the same time it was intimated 
that to enter their names for the Confessional schools was to 
admit themselves to be enemies of the State, an avowal 
which involved economic risks and, for an official, the loss 
of position. 

But apparently the Third Reich intends to continue these 
parents’ votes which in reality are simply an application of 
force. It was to such facts as these that the Pope’s state- 
ment referred when he wrote: ‘‘We realize that a free and 
secret voting amongst you would have lead to an over- 
whelming plebiscite for the Confessional schools.’’ Besides 
which it must be realized that even these Confessional 
schools in the Third Reich do not guarantee an education 
satisfactory to the Church, because in these, too, the re- 
ligious lessons are controlled. Religious studies are greatly 
handicapped. The teachers have often not a very solid Faith 
in spite of their baptism certificates, and the spirit of the 
general education is contrary to the outlook of the Church. 
The convent schools are set aside whenever possible. They 
are forbidden to take young schoolchildren. They are ad- 
vised to unite themselves to the State. Nuns who held 
positions in the public schools in Bayern have been dis- 
missed, in spite of the protest of Cardinal Faulhaber. 

After the Encyclical the campaign against the Religious 
Orders and the educational influence of the clergy in general 
began with renewed vigour. This campaign had already 
begun in 1936, but was tactfully discontinued during the 
Olympic Games. In the trials of that year religious com- 
munities were accused of being centres of covetousness and 
criminal greed. A tremendous propaganda accompanied 
these trials, and in 1936 it was alleged that the Religious 
Orders were discovered to be sexually corrupt. In Coblenz 
a series of trials was arranged against members of a Fran- 
ciscan Brotherhood. The Brothers were accused of sexual 
relationships with each other and with their pupils. This 
trial, and similar ones against priests and Catholic teachers 
of youth, were used by the Nazi Propagandists as a pretext 
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to attack the morality of Religious Orders in general. Then 
at the beginning of 1936 some Catholic youth leaders were 
arrested upon the wholly unfounded grounds of having been 
mixed up in a communistic machination amounting to high 
treason. The Nazis were obliged nevertheless to release the 
most important of the prisoners, Mgr. Wolker, director of 
the Catholic Young Men’s Association, because they were 
unable to convict him of any crime. His release passed by 
almost unnoticed whereas the news of his arrest had been 
tremendously important. And now, after the Encyclical, 
the Nazi State has decided to continue with increased vigour 
its campaign against the clergy and the Orders, trying to 
prove them to be sexual criminals and guilty of high 
treason. 


As an overture to the campaign came the trial against 
the ‘‘Catholic-bolshevist’’ youth leaders. Chaplain Ros- 
saint, the chief of the accused, was sentenced to eleven years’ 
penal servitude. He had been under arrest since January 


1936 on the charge that in 1933-1934, under the cloak of 
caring for their religious needs, he had spoken with com- 
munists and had discussed the possible overthrow of Hitler. 
But the attempt to find any kind of political alliance or 
connection with communist activities was in vain, and 
therefore the case again Rossaint and his companions was 
hardly over before the great immorality ramp against 
ecclesiastical institutions began. 


The German press excitedly produced the news that within 
a short period thousands of immorality criminals from the 
monasteries and from amongst the clergy were to appear 
before the law. ‘‘The German people,’’ it cried, ‘‘and in 
particular the youth of Germany, must be protected against 
these corrupt elements.’’ We can now expect the exclusion of 
the Religious Orders from all matters concerned with 
education, and these measures will be exhibited in the light 
of an act of self-protection. Hitler himself, after he had 
already opposed the Encyclical, declared on May Ist: 
“They have no right to attack the morals of the State; they 
should concern themselves with their own morals.’’ The 
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immorality trials are to be given the greatest possible 
publicity. 

Dr. Goebbels’ paper, the ‘‘Angriff,’’ urges all parents and 
teachers to attend the law courts so as to see for themselves 
the complete corruption of the leaders of the Church. 
Moreover the wireless will broadcast to the whole world this 
information of ecclesiastical immorality. 

The attitude of the Catholic to these accusations is clearly 
indicated in the Encyclical. The Pope maintains that any 
shortcomings and blameworthy deviations from the Faith 
are but a one-sided picture of an immense sum of genuine 
sacrifice, virtue, brotherhood and heroic faith amongst the 
servants of the Church. He exposes the hypocrisy of the 
National-Socialist pharisaical righteousness: ‘‘It is mani- 
fest,’’ he says, ‘‘that the accusers, while setting up such 
hard standards for the Church, at the same time forgot to 
notice other communities whose interests lay nearer to them. 
And in this way the injured morality of the accuser revealed 
itself akin to those of whom Christ said that ‘they saw the 
mote in their brother’s eye, but the beam that was in their 
own eye they did not consider’.”’ 

Grotesque accusations followed the Pope’s Letter. The 
Nazi paper ‘‘Westdeutscher Beobachter,’’ declared that the 
Pope was a supporter of Bolshevism, because he had blessed 
the Belgian Cardinal van Roey. It called the Cardinal the 
patron of a ‘‘catholic-communist’’ alliance, whereas the 
Pope had given him his blessing because he had opposed 
the Rexist leader Degrelle for purely religious reasons. 

All these things show that the National-Socialist fight 
against Bolshevism is first and foremost a mere political 
opportunism. For the Nazi, anyone who does not agree with 
him is a Bolshevist—therefore even the Pope is a Bolshevist. 
The State is striving to dechristianize all public life and also 
to withdraw all Christian influence from the individual. The 
Nazi State will not subject itself to any higher law, not even 
to the Law of God. Christianity will have to renounce any 
kind of independent form of power. The National-Socialist 
view of life is alone to decide what the Church may or may 
not do. It maintains that the Church as an institution cannot 
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save the people from Bolshevism. The youth of the nation 
and the whole of life in fact must be penetrated with the 
National-Socialist point of view. 

Hitler had spoken in this manner in his speech of May 
1st. The older unteachable people could be done without, but 
their children would be taken away from them. At 8 years 
old they are put into the Jungvolk, then into the Hitler- 
jugend or into the German Young Girls’ League, later into 
the Workers Union and into military service, and finally 
they become fully-fledged members of the Party. And the 
Church as an educational factor is to be kept completely out 
of this chain. The Nazi claim to total education does not 
therefore confine itself only to the schools and to the young, 
but covers life in general. The aim of this whole plan is to 
concentrate everyone’s energy on following in blind faith the 
leadership of the National-Socialist State, which is to be 
the central expression of the reality of life. 

The new anti-Christian and pagan movement has of late 
not even refrained from making infamous attacks upon Our 
Lord Himself. But even more dangerous is the subtle 
poisoning of the whole Christian atmosphere, the systematic 
avoidance of everything Christian, the twisting of holy 
words and conceptions such as faith, eternal life, original 
sin, and so on. As the Pope has forcefully insisted in his 
Encyclical, Christianity is not being attacked in an open 
and direct manner, but its terminology is being given 
another meaning, thereby becoming falsified and void; that 
it is not those who merely make use of the name of God 
who believe in Him, but only those who connect the divine 
name with the true idea of God. 

To give an example of their method, an order was issued 
that all adherents of the ‘‘German Faith Movement,’’ who 
had openly renounced Christianity, should enter their names 
in the registers as believers in God. To forsake the Church 
is recommended as a protest of true Faith against the hypo- 
critical religion of priests who mix themselves up in politics. 

The Encyclical has made clear to all the real direction in 
which things are moving. It has clearly shown up the 
methods and tactics by which the Concordat is completely 
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turned upside down. But it cannot change much the 
external development of affairs, because the Pope has no 
military power behind him, no battleships nor aeroplanes. 
And in any case it would not be wise to try to save the 
Church by such methods; or to expect, for example, the 
smoothing of the situation through the partnership of Italy in 
the political Berlin-Rome Axe. But without doubt the 
growing acuteness of the situation has not found German 
Catholics unprepared. Already before the Encyclical 
appeared all true believing Catholics knew, even though 
they had to keep silence, what lay before them, and since 
the Encyclical they know for a certainty that it is now a case 
of a decisive fight for the Faith against the terrible power 
of a Totalitarian State, the Leviathan of the twentieth 
century. But against this power, on the other hand, is the 
strength of souls who are prepared and whose Faith nothing 
can shake. Every courageous word said by a bishop or 
cardinal is received with enthusiasm. 

Even so, no sensational occurrence is to be expected. The 
deciding factors are the silent and unknown believers, 
priests, members of Religious Orders and laymen, who are 
learning by these various occurrences what is really taking 
place around them. Christian hope cannot be evaluated 
merely on natural grounds; it may be present even when it 
is humanly speaking groundless. In Germany there is 
this hope, looking to the day when, in the Pope’s words, 
‘‘the Te Deum of freedom can rise up to heaven, a Te Deum 
of thankfulness to the Almighty.’’ God will not allow man 
to replace the divine by a merely earthly power. He is, as 
the Encyclical reminds us, the King and the lawgiver of all 
peoples, before whose greatness ‘‘all nations are as a drop 
of a bucket’’ (Is. xl, 15). 

WALDEMAR GURIAN 





THE CATHOLIC AND A FUTURE WAR! 


“THE horror of the war of to-morrow is that no fever of 
collective exaltation, no lyricism of poet or orator, will be 
able to ennoble it or mark it with the authentic sign of the 
spirit. The apparent ideological character with which no 
doubt it will be invested will not long obscure its true 
nature: the conflict of the selfishness of classes, adding a 
new complication to the selfishness of nationalisms, will 
make it wholly inhuman. Not only in its furies, but in its 
very causes, the war will be wholly barbarous: the bank- 
ruptcy of the spirit giving over to the chances of force the 
care of making a world, the bloody clash of a too numerous 
population in a too narrow peninsular, the drama of fear 
and hunger. Such perhaps will be our destiny: to die in a 
catastrophe, in a medley of causes so confused and of results 
so dubious for our country itself that we shall really not 
know for what good we have given our lives’ (pp. II, 12). 
This is perhaps the chief cause of our present distress and 
despair in face of the future: the knowledge that it is so 
easy to give our allegiance to a cause which to-morrow may 
reveal as either wholly or in part the wrong cause: ‘‘We 
are afraid of learning that ultimate bitterness of the dying 
soldier who does not understand the point of his death; 
more, we fear lest one day orators stand over our tombs to 
proclaim us, not what we would have wished but what 
events have decided for us, or worse still, what the interests 
of a party will demand should be said’’ (p. 12). 

We must not speak of ‘‘the coming war’’—this is only to 
make war in fact inevitable: the call to arms ‘‘will surely 
sound if we believe it inevitable’; but we cannot blind our- 
selves to its menace, to the fact of rearmament, of diplomatic 
embroilment, above all perhaps, to the fact that the 
psychological cause of war is present amongst us: the point 
is reached at which people ‘‘feel that peace is so unstable and 
80 false that they come secretly to prefer war’’ (p. 6), so that 





Pt iat Simon: Discours sur la guerre possible. Editions du 
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the outbreak of war when it comes is ‘‘precisely the gesture 
of despair: everything occurs as though men found them- 
selves to-day confronted by a problem of mechanics so 
difficult that no intelligence could solve it, and there 
remained only one solution—to set free of all control and all 
rational prevision the forces concerned’”’ (p. 10). 

It is well, with the threat of this ending to our civilization 
before us to see that our ideas at least are clear. And there 
is a practical paradox to face. The modern State considers 
every man a potential soldier: it claims the right to ask of 
its subjects the sacrifice of their lives, but the “‘worst is not 
that it asks them to die, but that it asks them to kill,” 
though men are ‘‘always ingenious in hiding this homicidal 
aspect of the soldier’s job.’’ ‘‘If assassination means the 
voluntary killing of a person in a state either of physical 
inferiority or of surprise, one cannot call it assassination 
when a warrior falls fully armed before an equal adversary. 
But what of the poor remnants of humanity, stupefied by the 
din, buried by a shell, or crushed in the mud under the 
twelve or fifteen tons of steel of the tank, that toy of modern 
mechanics; still more, what of the old men and the children 
coughing out their lungs in cellars infected by gas-bombs— 
how can we but see these as murdered? And if they are 
murdered, what are we to call the immediate or remote 
agents of their death?’’ (p. 16). And the man whom I shall 
kill: ‘‘I know nothing of him; all that I know is that I don’t 
hate him.’’ But this indeed is the ‘‘profoundest crime of 
war, that before it takes a man’s life from him, it mutilates 
him in the most intimate core of his personality . . . Who 
speaks of killing men? There are no men, but only auto- 
mata’’ (p. 20). But then there is the other side: ‘‘Hardly 
has the mind conceived the consequences of an absolute 
refusal of armed force but, beyond its repugnance for war, 
arises a more violent revulsion in the depths of one’s being 
. . . When I set myself the problem of war, what I find in 
myself is first a dull horror for the absurd butchery of battles 
and a distress of spirit in face of the complete reversal of 
moral values by the law of force; but there arises also the 
certainty that I shall not rebel from that law, if my country 
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impose it on me. A repugnance and an acceptance. But 
while the repugnance appears to me logical and simple, 
immediately commanded by the principles of my culture and 
my religious faith, the acceptance, on the contrary, irks 
me, troubles me, like a decision in which I engage myself 
completely without clear grasp of the motives involved’ 
(p. 24). What is to be done? We can but examine the origin 
of this acceptance which reason finds to be suspect; and 
realizing that it must rest upon the validity of war to uphold 
certain superior values—national integrity, the safety of 
civilization, the progress of humanity—examine that 
validity in the light of a consideration of these three. 

By patriotism we mean more than a love of something 
merely geographical: ‘‘the first thing, in the attempt to 
justify war, is to involve in the defence of one’s country the 
defence of a culture.’’ In other words, the most compelling 
propaganda, as the last war showed, is that which makes 
war the guardian of culture against the barbarian. ‘‘Is this 
possible? How can the destiny of a culture depend on the 
result of a battle?’’ In point of fact, ‘‘subjugated Greece 
triumphed over its subjugator, and Rome in its turn, sub- 
merged by the barbarians, imposed on its invaders its laws, 
its customs, its language, its genius.’’ One race may be 
superior to another culturally; but what follows? ‘‘If it 
must result in a conflict and a trumph of one way of thought 
over the other, this must evidently be in the dialectical not 
in the military order. Because we have different ways of 
viewing the world, we must fight one another—what a 
method.’’ Let them leave us to meditate in peace, to create 
and compare and exchange our fruits. Culture is not the 
prize of battles; it must not be the pretext’’ (p. 30). 

The issue is more complicated than this, it is true. A 
country is not essentially a culture, and not merely a terri- 
tory: it is a nation, a state; and national autonomy may 
need the force of arms for the upholding of its integrity. 
Here we are met by a practical objection. ‘‘Suppose that 
France, in August 1914, had not mobilized its armies, what 
would have been its loss? Less, certainly, than that brought 
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by the fury of battles, both politically and economically— 
the greatest absurdity is the simple acceptance of militarism 
as though war were a good solution, as though it were not 
habitually more burdensome and more costly than the evils 
it claims to remedy’’ (p. 40). But we have also to consider 
a fact which this line of argument neglects: ‘‘alienation of 
independence not only creates a situation hard to tolerate, 
but leads quickly enough to a disintegration of personalities” 
(p. 41). And this of course is the root of the matter. (But 
M. Simon has not, it would seem, followed the line of 
thought to its last conclusion: loss of independence is in fact 
not the lot of the defeated in the case of conflict between the 
big Powers (how much we heard during the last war about 
the Kaiser in Buckingham Palace, and yet, as has so often 
been pointed out, it was never suggested, after the war, that 
Mr. Lloyd George be housed in the Wilhelmstrasse); and 
moreover, even loss of independence has to be weighed 
nowadays against the possibility of complete extermination, 
which is after all a worse evil). 

The fact remains, that nationalism is not the last 
criterion: we have to try and steer our way between a 
narrow nationalism which divinizes a race, a culture, a 
nation, and a false universalism which neglects altogether 
the reality of these things (p. 42). Each nation is a part of 
a larger whole: the human race; and must see its duty in 
the light of the progress of the human race—the problem of 
nationalism must be viewed in the larger perspective of the 
problem of civilization. 

Here it is easy, first of all, to give the lie to the argument 
that war is justified for the part it has played in the building 
of our civilization. ‘‘Is it so certain, after all, that the 
political unity of the Roman Empire favoured the conquests 
of Christianity? . . . There is no reason to suppose that a 
Gaul left to the free movement of its Celtic genius would 
have found less quickly the Christian way, or that its 
civilization would have been less successful, than a Gaul 
romanized by its proconsuls’’ (p. 47). Our civilization is 
in fact a civilization impure; and it has been built largely 
by recourse to war, to moyens impurs—what reason have 
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we to suppose that the impure means have brought about 
the good results, and not merely the evil? ‘‘Why not sup- 
pose that violence and injustice, if they are historical causes, 
are the causes not of the good things but of the impurities of 
our civilization?’’ (p. 88). 

It remains true, however, that a civilization means some- 
thing in part material: the material embodiment of a 
culture; and for this material setting force is necessary in 
some degree if it is to be maintained. How measure and 
limit this use of force? For ‘‘war is always, and would be 
pre-eminently to-day, the contrary of civilization. To up- 
hold it or provoke it in the name of civilization would be 
reasonable and licit only in so far as the cause of civilization 
was clearly in question; and such a justification, always 
bold, would be particularly illicit in the conditions of the 
modern world . . . in a conflict between two States each 
the heritor of a long tradition’’ (p. 54). But a civilization is 
also a political order; and war is a possible means of im- 
posing or defending a political order; a war to-morrow might 
decide ‘‘whether Europe should be fascist or communist.”’ 
On what conditions in this respect can recourse to arms be 
justified? First, the nation which took up arms would have 
to be unanimously in favour of the political order in ques- 
tion. (This, for most countries to-day, is an impossibility.) 
But this is not enough to justify it: the principles involved 
would have to be of universal validity and absolutely neces- 
sary for the well-being of al] men (and here we have to guard 
against the false principle that the conditions of life, and 
consequently the principles governing social life, are every- 
where identical; too easily we think it our duty to try and 
impose on others the political ideas we find right and suitable 
for ourselves). If we are to defend one historical type of 
civilization against another, let us be sure that in so doing 
we are serving the cause of humanity: the problem of 
civilization leads us to the problem of human progress. 

As long as conscience is not a sufficient guarantor of order, 
we must not set law and force in opposition (p. 67). Law 
may be unjust, and force just. But we have to avoid a 
double source of conflict: the juridicism which treats law as 
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immutable, and consequently invites war by endeavouring 
to tie men down to a system which the evolution of society 
has made insupportable; and, on the other hand, the antino- 
mianism which makes law merely the sum of conditions 
necessary for the evolution of the life and power of a people 
at any given moment. The international situation to-day 
is the result of the clash of these two contrary and false 
ideas: the Haves are on the one side, the Have-nots on the 
other: and equilibrium will be found, or rather be sought, 
in blood, unless there is a better way out. ‘‘The whole ques- 
tion is whether man is or is not capable of orientating the 
progress of society in the direction of a more and more 
perfect adaptation to the sentiment of justice.’’ But “‘if 
the determinism of the past, which human liberty has to 
bear, is not total and invincible but partial and regressive, 
then there is no good, no virtue, except the fidelity of man 
to the spirit, and every act which offends against this im- 
poses on human progress a halt, whether of a moment, a 
year, or an age . . . To exalt the sword over against the 
right on the pretext that only by the sword can the right 
be established is to sacrifice the end to the means and to 
empty civilization of its essence’’ (p. 83, 84). 

That this progress of the spirit is possible must necessarily 
be held by the Christian, ‘‘and not only by the Christian 
but by every man who wishes to merit the name of 
humanist.’’ And the first thing that we have to remember 
is that at the beginning of every chain of political cause and 
effect there is always human responsibility: violence (in the 
sense of ‘‘the use of force not to preserve an established 
juridical state of affairs but to create a new one’’) is not 
necessarily unjust, though it is a moyen impur; but every 
act of unjust violence ‘‘engenders a child more violent than 
itself . . . the first drop of blood which falls without reason 
poisons the future, sowing other hatreds which inspire other 
crimes, on and on, indefinitely, until some act of mercy and 
charity comes to cut the fateful, evil thread’”’ (p. 92). 

Our world is, in part, the result of the use our fathers 
made of their liberty: for us, the duty of so acting as to 
pass on a better world to those who follow us, by cultivating 
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the virtues of the spirit, our will to justice, our horror of the 
law of force and the exploitation of man; for our responsi- 
bility as individuals is not bounded by the saving of our souls: 
the world is a solidarity, and our duty is to save the world. 
In this respect, personal holiness, love of spiritual good. is 
not sufficient: we have need of technical, political, means. 

“Germany lies in the middle of Europe like a great suffer- 
ing angry animal—all the more dangerous because wounded 
and hungry. We have neither the means, nor the right, nor 
the desire, to kill her: we must then prevent her from doing 
harm, but first of all, we must help her to live’ (p. 119). We 
put upon her the sole responsibility of the last war (and quite 
apart from other considerations, ‘‘it should be understood 
that it is not the duty of diplomats but of historians to pro- 
nounce verdicts of this sort’’); we leave her without colonies 
and without a solution of the very real grievances which this 
lack produces; we do nothing to counter the danger with 
which pangermanism threatens Europe by a constructive 
policy of assuring political and economic autonomy to 
Germany, and then, and only then, proposing progressive 
proportioned disarmament; and our inactivity is cloaked 
under the clouds of verbiage with which our politicians and 
our press seek to present us as always offering, with un- 
bounded generosity, and always meeting with refusal. If 
we had really offered these things, and had really been 
refused, then, when war followed, we should at least know 
that our cause was just (p. 124).? 

How are we to escape from our present vicious circle of 
distrust and rearmament? There is the policy of unilateral 
disarmament—and ‘‘it is possible that the world, for which 
war is the ransom of its crimes, is waiting for a Christ- 
Nation to redeem it.’’ But ‘‘the will of a people is ultimately 
expressed in the will of the man who rules it; and how shall 





2 We could not, however, justifiably, stop short at this assurance; and 
we might quarrel with M. Simon for leaving the issue here. A just 
tause is not the only necessary constituent for a just war; and we 
should have to weigh also the manner in which the war would prob- 
ably be waged: it would be justifiable to kill the man or men responsible 
for the refusal of peace; it does not follow that it would be justifiable 
to kill those whom in fact we should kill in the event of war. 
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he choose martyrdom for his people?’’ (p. 125).° Short of 
this extreme, there is the possibility that ‘‘the spirit of 
international collaboration should come gradually to be 
substituted for the spirit of national interest.’’ There is the 
League of Nations: poisoned indeed from the very begin- 
ning because the ‘‘victorious nations wished to make of the 
Covenant an instrument for the preservation of their 
privileges rather than an instrument of arbitration and 
adaptation’; built on an exaggerated presumption of cos- 
mopolitanism (‘‘however much our civilization of speed and 
exchange has fortified the solidarity of the nations, it is not 
yet true that Chile is interested in the Dantzig corridor, or 
Turkey in the partition of the Chaco’’); and lacking 
sufficient force of coercion. But these things are not 
irremediable; and even the dictatorships, the greatest 
obstacle in the way of an efficient League, are not perhaps 
more than temporary measures (‘‘history proves that the 
supreme triumph of a dictatorship is to create a new order 

. . to fulfil itself in bringing about its own demise’’). Two 
things, in fine, are necessary: there must be in Europe, if 
it is to be saved, a political and economic federation; and 
for this there must be ‘‘not only laws, but a soul.’’ That 
soul and that unity will not be found in fascism, which pins 
its faith in ‘‘the primacy of politics over the spiritual’’ ; nor 
in communism, which dissipates the passion for solidarity 
in a class-warfare for the goods of the earth; but only in the 
third alternative, Christianity, which alone has in it the true 
principles of peace, since it promises peace on earth only in 
so far as the earth has found its true unity first in giving 
glory to God in the heights (p. 136). True, Europe has had 
its Christendom and has not found peace in it: ‘‘that does 
not prove that Christ lied or the Church betrayed; it proves 
that the world sins’’; it proves that at every moment the 
lot of the world is dependent on the conduct of individuals; 





3 Here —. the author stops short of a full discussion: there is, i0 


theory at least, the possibility, Utopian no doubt, of a referendum; 
there is also the fact that the first duty of a ruler is to do what is 
right—and one of the things to be considered in view of the character 
and effects of war in the future is whether it can ever be right to make 
war, in view of elements in it which M. Simon himself has considered. 
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and it makes it difficult not to despair. Yet the Christian 
may not despair. ‘‘We have not put all our trust in the 
world, but we shall still hope for the world as long as in 
some few souls there ripens humbly the fruits of wisdom, so 
precious that only a few of them suffice to protect the most 
crime-laden cities against the anger of God.’’ 


* * * * 


The above summary must necessarily fail to do justice to 
a book which can only be adequately dealt with by trans- 
cribing it in full. Its purpose will be fulfilled if it succeeds 
in performing the function of a successful advertisement. 
In more ways than those already noticed, one could wish 
that the author had taken his argument further: particularly 
is this the case with the ultimate problem, raised at the 
beginning, of what we are to do if the worst befalls us and 
we find ourselves involved in the war which we know will 
be both homicidal and suicidal. The principles indeed are 
here; but it is good to have the ultimate conclusions more 
explicitly stated. Yet that would be to ask a much larger 
book; and also, possibly, to distract attention from the 
principles themselves, a statement of which is so urgently 
needed. Now if ever, we need to take stock of our ultimate 
principles; for we shall never arrive at a just conclusion 
with regard to conduct in the case of war unless we are really 
aware of what lies behind the more immediate and practical 
issue. We shall not understand the moral character of war 
to-day unless we see it in the light, not merely of national 
security, but in what is anterior to this, the good of civiliza- 
tion as a whole, the good of the human race and what this, 
for the Christian, implies, the building up on earth of the 
Kingdom of God. ‘‘Christianity is the truth; and Chris- 
tianity has no need of the sword: its only conquests which 
count for anything are the conquests it has made in souls 
. it is Christianity which, by impregnating the con- 
sciences of men, will sow in them the only valid principles 
of peace; it is by becoming Christian again that Europe will 
rediscover its soul, its unity, and its salvation.’’ 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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THE HYMNS THEY DESERVE 
(Part If) 


THE Middle Ages will provide a wealth of hymnody, most 
of which lies unhappily neglected upon the library shelves. 
The output was prodigious, and was of varying quality. The 
most outstanding literary form is the Sequence, which found 
its way into the Mass and was sung immediately before the 
Gospel. Its originator was a Benedictine monk, Notker 
Balbulus, the Stammerer or perhaps the Garrulous—he has 
left most entertaining gossip of his hero Charlemagne. He 
found it hard, we are told, to commit to memory the long 
melodies sung on the last syllable of the Alleluia and to 
counteract this failing he forestalled Mr. Pelman by setting 
the notes to a simple form of words. In the next three cen- 
turies this elementary device evolved into a definite literary 
form, written finally in metre and rhyme. The Easter 
Sequence, Victimae Paschali laudes, shows it in its earlier 
stages and the Whit Sunday Sequence, Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
shows it fully developed as a recognized form of rhymed 
composition. 


Before dealing with the Sequence, however, we must refer 
to a series of hymns more familiar in their English than in 
their Latin form. The original from which they have been 
quarried is the 12th century production of Bernard of 
Morlas, a monk of Cluny: Hora novissima, tempora pessima 
sunt, vigilemus: ‘‘The world is very evil, the times are 
waxing late; Be sober and keep vigil, the Judge is at the 
gate.’’ It is for the most part a long denunciation of an evil 
world fast moving towards the abyss of destruction. In it 
he attacks vice with a savage candour that lacks both re- 
straint and reticence. But from this majestic diatribe are 
drawn those well-known Anglican hymns: ‘‘Brief life is here 
our portion’’ and ‘‘ Jerusalem the golden.’’ The latter is, in 
its Latin form, the most lyrical cry ever uttered by the 
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medieval Christian pilgrim in his longing for the City of 
God: 

Urbs Syon aurea, patria lactea, cive decora, 

omne cor obruis, omnibus obstruis et cor et ora. 

nescio, nescio, quae jubilatio, lux tibi qualis, 

quam socialia gaudia, gloria quam specialis. 

pax ibi florida, pascua vivida, viva medulla; 

nulla molestia, nulla tragoedia, lacrima nulla. 

o sacra potio, sacra refectio, pax animarum; 

0 pius, o bonus, o placidus sonus, hymnus earum. 

From the lips of Abelard, whose tragic life-story is 
familiar to those who have read Helen Waddell’s great 
novel, Peter Abelard, comes a Saturday Vesper hymn 
written to celebrate the joys of the endless Sabbath which 
knows no evening: 


O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata 

quae semper celebrat superna curia, 
Quae fessis requies, quse merces fortibus, 
cum erit omnia Deus in omnibus. 


O what their joy and their glory must be, 
Those endless Sabbaths the Blessed Ones see. 
Crown for the valiant; to weary ones rest; 
God shall be all, and in all ever blest. 

But to return to the Sequence, this hymn form is brought 
to perfection by the monks of the Abbey of St. Victor at 
Paris in the 12th century, amongst whom was Adam of St. 
Victor, the greatest composer of medizeval sequences and St. 
Thomas’s model for both metrical form and melody in the 
Lauda Sion. But St. Thomas himself is supreme in the 
Middle Ages not only as a theologian, but also as author of 
the most perfect Eucharistic hymns that have ever been 
written. The character of his genius has a marked similarity 
both in his theology and in his hymns. In neither was he 
isolated from an existing tradition within which his genius 
is framed. His work comes to crown centuries of uninter- 
tupted human effort, and must be regarded as part of a 
living process of historical development. This is especially 
true of his Eucharistic hymns: they are built up on what 
has gone before and they contain virtually the whole past 
history of the Christian hymn. The Lauda Sion in its 
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metrical form and its method of treatment, e.g., its use of 
Old Testament figures, belongs to the Victorine School: in 
fact its prototype for metre and tune is Adam of St. Victor’s 
Easter Sequence Zyma vetus expurgetur. In its contents it 
transcends the work of any other writer, following quite 
exactly his teaching on the Blessed Sacrament in the Tertia 
Pars of his Summa. It is the supreme dogmatic poem; it 
never wanders from the correct terminology; its thought is 
hard and closely woven; and from start to finish it is a poem, 
with an austerity and grandeur which no Latin poet of the 
Middle Ages ever equalled. The Pange lingua which recalls 
the first line of Venantius’ great hymn, its model for metre 
and form, has all the technical excellence of rhyme and metre 
reached by Adam of St. Victor, and its last two stanzas we 
sing at Benediction, the familiar Tantum ergo. The Verbum 
supernum prodiens borrows its first line from the well-known 
Ambrosian hymn for Advent. Many consider its finest 
stanza the one which precedes the O Salutaris Hostia: 


se nascens dedit socium In birth man’s fellow-man was he, 
convescens in edulium His meat while sitting at the 
se moriens in pretium board; 
se regnans dat in praemium. He died, his ransomer to be, 

He reigns to be his great reward. 


The Sacris sollemniis shows an outstanding technical skill in 
handling a fourteen syllabled metre. The doctrinal note is 
less marked: the image is more human, and Our Lord 
appears like the Jesus in Leonardo’s fresco as one taking 
leave of his friends. 

Franciscan piety brings the last flowering of Latin 
hymnody in the Dies Irae, with its terror of Judgment 
tempered by the lovely appeal to Our Lord as the Saviour 
of fallen man. 


Quaerens me sedisti lassus § Faint and weary Thou hast sought 
me, 
redemisti, crucem passus On the Cross of suffering bought 


me; 
tantus labor non sit cassus? Shall such grace be vainly brought 
me? 


The Stabat Mater likewise sprang from Franciscan devotion 
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to the passion of Our Lady, its author almost certainly being 
Jacopone da Todi, a true son of St. Francis in his poverty, 
his joyous songs and his love of Christ. Most of his songs 
were sung in his own native Italian. 

Latin has run its course, and languages of Modern Europe 
are shaped and ready for literary expression. Poetic in- 
spiration passes from the Church and the Cloister into the 
world at large, and issues from the lips of Dante, and the 
many singers who find their stimulus in the New Learning. 
Christian piety too finds readier utterance in the language of 
the people. In England we have only to think of Richard 
Rolle and the writers of the Mystery Plays to realize what 
a hold the vernacular had obtained by the fifteenth century. 
For some time the popular hymn did not spring into promi- 
nence in its native dress. It needed the impetus of the re- 
ligious revolution which rent Christendom in the 16th 
century. 

Two points need to be mentioned in connection with the 
Reformation. (1) The introduction of the vernacular—the 
language of the people—for official worship, which was to be 
the feature of all the dissident bodies: (2) the use of the 
vernacular hymn as a rallying cry and a vehicle of pro- 
paganda. 

In regard to the first point, the Church adhered to her 
unbroken tradition and kept Latin as her liturgical and 
official language. Its use emphasized her unity of doctrine, 
worship and tradition, at a time when such a challenge, 
reactionary as it may seem to some, had to be put before 
men who were breaking down tradition after tradition of 
their fathers, often the good as well as the bad, without 
counting the full price of schism to be paid by their children. 
External unity is a vital factor in the life of the Church, and 
in the West her tenacious hold of Latin stands as its symbol 
and its guarantee. 

The traditional lines of worship, with a considerable 
purging of medizeval accretions, left no room for the verna- 
cular hymn as an essential feature in her liturgy. The laity 
assist by precept at Sunday Mass and are left free to attend 
Divine Office, wherever they may find it being celebrated 
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as public worship. Practically it means that most lay 
people are cut off from the Church’s Liturgical Offices. The 
Church has preserved the principle of public worship but at 
the expense of excluding the vast majority of its members 
from active participation. Such devotions as have been 
developed for the laity rest largely upon local conventions, 
current fashions and the dictates of sentiment. Provided 
they are in conformity with the Faith, the Devotions used 
by the diffierent parishes may range over a wide and be- 
wildering variety of practice. These are largely shaped by 
the character of each local congregation: a Catholic at 
Dockhead might possibly find the Sunday evening service, 
apart from Benediction, at the London Oratory not alto- 
gether to his taste. Vernacular devotions have no official 
part in the liturgical life of the Church, and in that respect 
they are nobody’s children. This must be kept in mind 
when discussing the use we make of vernacular hymns. 
These played no decisive part in shaping the life of the 
Church in the last four centuries for they have no place in 
her official worship. For us, this deals with second point. 
Outside the Church however, the vernacular hymn has 
played a leading part as an integral element of public wor- 
ship, a vehicle of teaching and a rallying cry. Luther in 
Germany was quick to realize the value of the native hymn. 
He translated and composed hymns of such fine character 
that they have given Lutheranism a peculiar strength and 
vitality of tradition found in no other non-Catholic body. 
Heine rightly described ‘‘Ein Feste Burg’’ as the 
Marseillaise of the Luteran Reformation. The Calvinistic 
elements of Protestantism built their corporate worship upon 
metrical versions of the Psalms, most of which took from 
Geneva their metre and their melodies. In Scotland, the 
words and music of these paraphrases are remarkable for a 
great sobriety and dignity. 

Anglicanism had few hymns to begin with. The traditional 
office Hymns, apart from the Psalms and Canticles, were 
excluded from the official forms of common prayer. Isaac 
Watts and the Wesleys were among the first to compose the 
hymns which are a familiar feature both of Methodism and 
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of the Church of England to-day. The other predominant 
influences in Anglicanism were the Evangelical Revival and 
the Oxford Movement, each of which, like Methodism, used 
the hymn as a method of teaching and as a stimulus to esprit 
de corps. The Anglican Office is sufficiently adaptable to 
incorporate hymns into its morning and evening offices, 
without inconvenience, so that for the last two generations 
the hymn has become an indispensable feature of official 
worship. The leaders of the Oxford Movement, with their 
insistence upon the Apostolic character of the Anglican 
Church, gleaned freely from the Missals, Brevaries and 
Antiphonals of the Medizeval English Uses, and translated 
the hymns they found there into sound versions with the 
metre of the originals, so that they could be sung to their 
own melodies or adapted to new ones. In the English 
Hymnal, the best general collection of English hymns, one 
hundred and sixty-one are translated from the Latin: they 
include the bulk of the Office Hymns in the Roman 
Breviary, the Sequences in the Missal, as well as other 
splendid examples which had disappeared from use for four 
centuries. A great many of these ancient hymns are sung 
with enjoyment and vigour by ordinary people, who are 
perhaps disposed to appreciate their quality by familiar and 
lifelong association with the sonorous beauty of the English 
Psalms, Collects and Scriptures. Their ears are attuned to 
the cadences of some of the finest English ever spoken or 
sung. In such circumstances it ought to be difficult to 
tolerate shoddy meretricious hymns for very long, although 
some of the most notorious offenders seem to enjoy a hardy 
old age, to judge from some of the Radio Services. Some of 
them have nothing to redeem them, not even the sturdy 
vulgarity that characterizes those that may be heard within 
the walls of our Catholic churches. They are damned not so 
much by their mawkishness as their portentous Victorian 
“refanement’’! However it is no business of ours to throw 
stones: it is just possible that our own hymn-singing proclivi- 
ties are permanently held in a kind of Crystal Palace! 

We have already seen that the vernacular hymn in 
Catholic worship has not had those opportunities to develop 
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a firm tradition which circumstances have given it elsewhere, 
The literary traditions of our public worship are purely 
Latin and unless we are educated in and for it we can hardly 
be said to have a living understanding of it: objectively we 
belong to it, but our personal sense of its power to stimulate 
our devotion is, to express it gently, dormant. The treasury 
of Patristic and Medieval Hymnody, for example, is closed to 
practically all except the clergy, and even from them it does 
not always evoke a very solid pietas. The Psalter, which is 
the traditional book of Christian devotion—all those bound 
to the Office have the privilege of reciting it every week—is 
a Closed book to most Catholics. There is little or no oppor- 
tunity to recite them in the vernacular for public worship, 
and even if they are so used, the translation is—well—a little 
difficult to fit to music! 

Our vernacular hymns, a recent growth within the 
Catholic body, do seem to suffer from certain material 
handicaps. They have to be fitted in somewhere where they 
do not interfere with the Mass or the Office. They are gener- 
ally used to fill up gaps and bridge awkward pauses in that 
heterogeneous collection of devotions we call the evening 
service. They are few in number compared with the 
Anglican hymns, and of those only about ten per cent. are 
sung at all. The criterion of their popularity is difficult to 
estimate: it seems to depend partly on a resolute conserva- 
tism which rejects all but those learnt in childhood: these 
few are sung without much regard to their teaching, their 
poetic value, their musical quality or their devotional 
stimulus. They are just a habit! Rather like sitting in the 
same pew in church! The presence of a stranger in our 
pew or on our hymn board produces the same feeling of mild 
outrage. We are members of a living tradition that has 
produced the finest hymns man has ever written. Granting 
translations of fine quality would such hymns ever be sung 
by the ordinary Catholic congregation to-day? There is no 
tradition for the good hymn of this character being regularly 
sung in our churches. Of the two hundred and fifty English 
hymns in the Westminster Hymnal ninety-seven are trans- 
lations from the Latin Office hymns, but to the best of my 
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THE HYMNS THEY DESERVE 


knowledge the number of these actually sung in our Parish 
Churches is negligible. Many of these translations are fair 
and singable, though generally speaking we are bound to 
admit that they do not reach the high standard of the 
English Hymnal. It is significant that not a single one of 
them is in the Sapphic metre. 

Of the other hymns some are capable of standing up to 
hard use and provide a good devotional stimulus. There 
are others which a Catholic would hardly exhibit to a non- 
Catholic friend as shining examples of songs of praise 
addressed to Almighty God or to His Saints by the faithful 
who have counted in their number St. Ambrose, Prudentius, 
or St. Thomas Aquinas. It is a good test to take a hymn- 
book out of its ordinary surroundings and to read its con- 
tents aloud as poetry; if the hymn is good it will stand the 
test. As we have given examples of ancient hymns, we may 
perhaps be permitted to cull one or two blooms from modern 
sources. In The Catholic Youth’s Hymnbook (No. 101) we 
have this tribute to St. Patrick: 

Hibernia’s champion Saint all hail! 
With fadeless glory crowned 
The offspring of your ardent zeal 
This day your praise shall sound, 
Wandering through Error’s gloomy night 
Our sires did lose their way. 


None cheered their hearts with heavenly light, 
With Truth’s consoling ray. 


From The Crown of Jesus (No. 156) 


PERSECUTION 


(To be sung joyfully) 


Now is the time to leap for joy 
To shout and be exceeding glad, 
While enemies their arts employ 
And friends pronounce us fools or mad. 
If we followed out the letter and did leap, etc., our friends 
might have good reason for their pronouncement. The 
Westminster Hymnal provides several _ interesting 
specimens : 
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No. 25. Earth hears and to its base 
Rocks wildly to and fro; 
Tombs burst, seas, rivers, mountains quake; 
The veil is rent in two. 
Again No, 122, the doggerel of which seems to be a just 
judgment on its author who, after his conversion, put his 
copy of Shelley on the fire: 
Oh! balmy and bright as a moonlight night 
Is the love of our Blessed Mother; 
It lies like a beam 
Over life’s cold stream, 
And life knows not such another. 
No. 35. Scorpions ceased; the slimy serpent 
Laid his deadly poison by. 
Savage beasts of cruel instinct 
Lost their wild ferocity. 
These are typical, perhaps not even the worst, and they need 
no comment. 

There is only one standard by which all hymns are to be 
judged, and that is the highest of all. They must be related 
to their final cause—God-to-be-praised. That means that 
only the best man can offer of his literary and musical 
achievements will begin to approach that standard. The old 
hymns, like the Psalms, are theocentric; the modern hymn 
tends to be autocentric, begins and ends with a sense of 
self-satisfaction and overlooks its real purpose. Poetry and 
melody must achieve a unity of self-forgetting praise of God 
if the hymn is to conform to its true object. Where there is 
a developed taste for liturgical worship there is a sense of 
the numinous which fills the minds with awe and wonder 
before the majesty of God, and is a sure protective against 
using in our songs of worship words or music that are 
unsuited to or unworthy of their infinite purpose. The Latin 
Liturgy sets a standard that no vernacular devotion can 
surpass. Amongst its greatest treasures are its hymns, 
redeemed man’s finest poems and melodies wedded into the 
indissoluble union of the Christian Song of Praise. 

Our standards in hymn-singing seem to bear little relation 
to the Liturgy. They depend upon other factors: educa- 
tion, cultivation, our taste for music and letters naturally 
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help to form our criterion when we are faced with a hymn. 
The hymn is a song just like any other: and if we find our 
supreme musical pleasure in drawing room ditties like ‘“The 
Little Grey Home in the West’’ or ‘‘Roses in Picardy,’’ we 
shall almost inevitably prefer the hymn that conveys the 
same kind of sentiments in the same kind of fashion. If we 
know next to nothing of poetry, we shall be prepared to 
tolerate almost any doggerel that comes our way in church. 
In fact for the generality of Catholics set right in the thick 
of modern industrial conditions, which make it uncommonly 
difficult to form human cultivated tastes and find an active 
recreation in creative pursuits, it is hard to see when we shall 
begin to form any taste whatever for really good hymns 
such as we possess in the Church’s Liturgical Offices. The 
same holds good for the tunes, especially those that are in 
the Modes of Plainsong. Here and there a little can be done 
in Catholic Schools, but that is only a piecemeal remedy. 
The solution is admittedly hard to find. Perhaps the line 
of approach is through Liturgical Education and Catholic 
Instruction on the lines of Liturgical Prayer with its insis- 
tence upon the organic view and the corporate sense of 
Christianity. It involves reforms of a nature which it is 
hard to see as practical possibilities under the present 
system, since it touches not the particular classroom or de- 
partment, but the whole syllabus, the whole school, the 
whole system. 

Meantime we go on getting the hymns we deserve, but 
does the Almighty? 

AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
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FOLK-LORE AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


BARON VON HUGEL compared the interpenetration of 
nature and grace to the movements of a hand inside a glove: 
“‘God everywhere but stimulates and supports man whom 
He has made, and His Hand moves ever underneath and 
behind the tissue—a tissue which, at best, can become as it 
were a glove, and suggest the latent hand. The Divine Action 
will thus stimulate and inform the human action somewhat 
like the force that drives the blood within the stag’s young 
antlers, or like the energy that pushes the tender sap-full 
fern-buds up through the hard, heavy ground.’”! All that 
can be seen is the outward veil. But the movements of it are 
of such a kind that they point to a power within, other than, 
on another plane of being than, the glove. 

So also in the history of divine activity among men, the 
raising of fallen humanity according to those concrete needs 
which spring from the combined historic facts of original 
justice, original sin, and Redemption, we see only the race, 
each individual human being. But as in the movements of 
the glove, so in the activity of grace-impelled men, those 
movements, that activity, point beyond the visible fringes of 
the natural vehicle to a Presence of an altogether different 
kind, working, planning, forthe good of men, things far above 
what we can conceive, or, having conceived, could achieve. 

Grace and nature, that is to say, are intimately inter- 
woven. They are not alongside one another, as material 
bodies are alongside one another, but they completely inter- 
penetrate one another organically. ‘‘Each,’’ wrote von 
Hiigel again, ‘‘as it were passing right through the other, 
and not adding to the quantity, but profoundly modifying 
the quality of the other.’’ 

This interpenetration of nature and grace has been recos- 
nized always. But the recognition has been more or less, i 
different degrees, at different times. That is, the exact way 





1 Mystical Element of Religion, II, p. 134. 
2 Selected Letters, p. 91. 
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in which grace and nature interweave, into a single pattern, 
has never been worked out in all its details. Nor will it ever 
be so worked out, unfolded, projected, as it were, on to the 
two-dimensional plane of propositions and clear concepts, 
that nothing further will be left over to be conceived and 
verbally expressed. For we are dealing with a Persona—the 
individual concrete being of a man—and in it we are faced 
by endless possibilities, a deep well of unfathomable dark- 
ness, and of ever-discoverable strata of being, formalities, 
rationes, never to be exhausted. 

But with the homogeneous development (and not least 
because it is homogeneous) of theology, philosophy, and the 
physical sciences, we can, and in fact do, discover more and 
more about those inexhaustible riches of the individual 
human being, as it is given us, once fallen, now redeemed, 
with all its needs and capacities’ and the indications within 
it of the divine fulfilment of those needs and capacities. St. 
Thomas knew far more about it than Augustine, Augustine 
far more than Justin. But St. Thomas’s contribution to the 
harmoniously evolving stream of thought was homogeneous 
with Augustine’s, and Augustine’s with Justin’s. Justin 
left gaps, theses to be filled in, enriched. Augustine left 
gaps. So has St. Thomas left gaps. And these our masters 
left those gaps just because they were men with finite minds, 
and because the subjects they studied and discussed were 
the human being and God, each a Personal substantial 
reality, and consequently never completely known, and 
hence, again, unendingly knowable. Therefore, if we, 
to-day, fill in the details of the outlines left to us by them, 
we are neither crossing their T’s irreverently and unlaw- 
fully, nor being tendentious and arbitrary, but only follow- 
ing St. Thomas’s own synthetic method, appreciative of all 
truth, irrespective of its origin, so long as it be true, when he 





Si.e., of man qué fallen, redeemed, and under the oo ory of grace. 


That is ‘‘concrete, substantial, personal,’’ man; and Analytical Psycholo- 
logy and Comparative Religion know no other. These are the needs and 
capacities connatural to mankind-in-the-concrete, to human beings 

secundum naturam individui, sicut naturale est Socrati vel Platoni esse 
@grotativum vel sanativum, secundum propriam complexionem.”’ St. 
Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia, Ue, q. 51, a. 1, corpus. 
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brought all Dogma and the entire Mediaeval world under 
the searchlight of Aristotelian philosophy. Thus, for 
example, St. Thomas leaves us a vast field for study and 
fertile expansion in the single doctrine of the universal need 
of an appropriate imaginal phantasm for every intellective 
act this side heaven. Deepen, fill in the implications of, that 
notion, and you get the dizzy chasm of the Unconscious be- 
fore you. Then work out the relationships of those two 
ideas—of the very general, schematic, notion, of phantasm- 
conditioned human knowledge, and the determined, rela- 
tively express, doctrine of the Unconscious with its many- 
levelled structure and variously-conditioned modes of know- 
ing and loving—and you have, by hypothetically correla- 
ting the two, mapped the former in the light of a detailed 
empirical study of the latter. That is what is meant by filling 
in the outlines. Not heterogeneous evolution, but homo- 
geneous growth, where the critical instrument gives absolu- 
lute formulation to the new problems and theories of every 
generation, expressing what is hitherto largely a mere 
Nominalist description, in terms of transcendental concepts. 
At the same time that same instrument—that transcendental 
synthesis of the Philosophia perennis—is ever newly en- 
riched and explicitly unfolded in its applications to new facts 
and new problems. 

It is especially in that relationship of nature and grace, 
philosophy and revealed truth, psychic tendencies and 
divine fulfilment, that expansion, explicitation, and enrich- 
ment, seem possible to-day. For even a minimist accep- 
tance of the religious applications of analytical psychology’ 
indicates a most fruitful line of enquiry into the delicate 
interlockings and interpenetrations of supernatural revela- 
tion with psychic tendencies. Where the Psyche forms 
phantasy, as a sluice for the deepest currents of the Jibido, 
God gives reality, a reality which exactly canalizes that un- 
conscious torrent of longing, infinitely more efficaciously, 





4i.e., there is no need to prove Jung’s thesis in every detail. The 
substance is enough, and that is proved, or rather set forth as self-evident, 
if, as seems to be the case, it be nothing more than that peripheral 
interpretation of the experimental data which is a minimum sine qua non 
of their coherent description. It is all Jung himself appears to claim. 
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richly, and objectively, than those poor and inadequately 
subjective phantasy-projections, whose initial impulse was, 
indeed, very probably from supernatural grace, but whose 
ultimate formulation is predominantly human, superstitious, 
and corrupt. 

Yet it is often objected that such a programme of exact 
correlation, between the revealed context of supernatural 
religion and the psychology of the Unconscious, tends towards 
a dangerous ‘‘naturalism.’’ It is felt that the end of such 
an enquiry can hardly be anything less than an explaining 
away of the supernatural in terms of the natural. If so much 
pagan mythology is reducible to the @dipus Complex, and 
the same has been done with Christian dogma and our litur- 
gical, even our sacramental, symbolism, have we not come 
perilously near to dismembering our Creeds? Look at Jung’s 
essay on Occult Phenomena in his Collected Papers on 
Analytical Psychology. Why cannot all revelation, all con- 
tact with invisible powers, from Jahwe in the thunder of 
Sinai to the ‘‘Messianic Consciousness’’ of Jesus, be ex- 
plained away in terms of Somnambulic Personalities and 
hypnagogic visions? If Jung’s patient dreamed herself into 
a higher ideal state through the intervening fiction of 
“Ivenes,’’ what is to prevent our saying that the historic 
Jesus dreamed Himself into a Messianic réle through the 
mediation of the Messianic ideal? And will not any 
attempted synthesis, of Jungian psychology with the con- 
tent of supernatural religion, lead us at least into a position 
dangerously resembling the syncretist Form-Criticism of 
Bultmann and Dibelius? 

And yet, again, the objection is altogether without 
foundation, for the following reasons: 

(i) The detailed working out of the interpenetrations of 
tature and grace can no more be to the detriment of grace 
than the detailed working out of the delicate relationships 
of the physiological and neural organism to consciousness 
can be to the detriment of the latter. And just as the 
psycho-physiological interrelations and necessary mutual 
‘onditionings are on explicitation of the Aristotelian doc- 
tine of the essential unity of body and soul, and are a 
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further’ empirical verification of that doctrine—they are 
what we should expect—so the psycho-pneumatic inter. 
penetration of God and the soul, worked out in detail, is a 
possible verification of the Catholic notion of “‘grace per- 
fecting nature.’’ It is exactly what we should expect, ina 
sphere where St. Thomas and the theologians have left us 
ample room for explicit unfolding and deepened precision. 

(ii) Secondly, fundamental Catholic Apologetics—the 
nucleus tradition of the perennial Apologetic of the Church— 
is impregnable, both objectively, in itself, and subjectively, 
for the mind which really examines it in its many-sided 
givenness. 

The traditional apologetic of the Church, that is to say, 
when torn out of an emotional and ephemeral mould giving 
it expression for this or that age, is rationalistic, in the same 
sense in which Thomism is rationalistic. The apostle who 
draws upon the never-obscured sources of that Apologetic, is 
using for his approach, for his method of guiding his hearers 
and opening their eyes, as it were, to catch the supernatural 
light of faith, material which is very formal, exact, based 
upon the transcendental properties of being and the immv- 
table nature of mind and its infallible certitudes. His proofs 
are rational, self-contained in themselves, and completely 
valid and satisfying quite independently of faith. Hence 
they compel the assent of him who does not yet believe, if, as 
we have said, he can be brought to contemplate them in the 
many-sidedness of their concrete reality. And we can assert 
this perfectly safely, just because they are the exact proofs, 
principles, witnesses, and terms, given to us by our own 
Faith, by the authority and tradition of the Church, as the 
precise and perfect rational vindication of her own super- 
natural claims. Thus it is that we can be perfectly sure 
that the classical motives of credibility (motiva credibil- 
tatis) are no more minimized or vitiated by Analytical 
Psychology than the Aristotelian proofs for the immaterial- 





5 The original doctrine in its most elementary terms is also empirically 
demanded, by inspection of the facts, and is by no means a prion, 4 
is sometimes supposed by modern psychologists. Cf. Aristotle, Ds 
oe B 1, (St. Thomas’s Comm., 2 12), and the whole movement of 
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ity, and consequent immortality, of the soul are obscured 
by neurology. Just as no datum of physiological research 
will ever explain away reflexive mental acts in terms of 
quantitative relations of tissues and synaptic resistances, so 
no analytical psychologist will ever explain away real 
miracles, prophecies, or the holiness of Christ and His 
Church, in terms of projected material from the 
Unconscious. 

And, again, fear of such a thing arises, not from the 
psychological source-literature, but from an over-credulous 
assimilation of journalistic versions of that literature, with 
the whole gamut of their facile generalizations and mislead- 
ing clichés.® 

For it is hard to find anything at all, in the mode of mass- 
ing and developing the empirical material by the writers of 
the great psychological schools to-day, which even begins’ to 





6 For example, we find a recent writer summarizing Jung’s doctrine 
of the “Collective Psyche,’’ by saying that, in psychoanalysis we finally 
get beyond ‘‘man’’ to ‘‘Man’’; which is fantastic misrepresentation, of a 
careful student of empirical data, who never claims absolute philoso- 
phical validity for his terms. Comparable is the often repeated observa- 
tion that Jung is ‘“Mystical’’ in his synthesis. 

TThe fact that Jung has notions, about the historicity of the Gospel 
narratives, which are as effete as mid-nineteenth century Tiibingen, is, 
of course, clear to anyone familiar with his works. But these notions 
have nothing whatever to do with his psychological theory, in its 
substantial, empirically verifiable, theses. Moreover they only ap 
sporadically, as obiter dicta, springing from his very provincial phi 
sophico-religious milieu. His psychology stands quite apart, as anyone 
who will examine his experimental data, and make these very necessary 
discriminations, can ascertain for himself. The same applies in the case 
of Freud. It has become fashionable to dismiss Freud because of his 
ethics, and Jung because of his antiquated critical notions, and in both 
tases the precious substratum of empirical fact—their Psychology—has 
been only too often ignored. It is, indeed, time that the dangers of that 
ignorance were suggested. For there is just this much truth in the pre- 
judicial fear of the ‘‘New Psychology’’; whereas a Catholic theologian 
could work out a most powerful apologetic instrument by a synthesis of 
the “‘New Psychology’’ with his own philosophical and theological 
material; so also, nevertheless, can the non-Catholic critic forge an 
equally dangerous weapon of offence. For, like any im se unmoral 
ustrument, the data of the ‘‘New Psychology’’ can find good or bad 
applications. One has only to remember Bultmann, Durkheim, Dibelius 
and the Gemeindetheologie to appreciate some of the possible dangerous 
ues. If Christianity does not take those new materials reasonably 
seriously then the enemies of Christianity will. We shall have the 
pathetic Anthropological story over again—not merely a half-defended 
position, but a strong ‘‘offensive’’ standpoint, most persuasive and in- 
telligible for the world of 1937, discarded, unformulated and unfaced, in 
the grime of our public libraries. 
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touch either Catholic Dogma on itssupernatural, revelational, 
side, or the traditional Catholic Apologetic in its transcen- 
dent, and therefore immutable, motives of credibility. The 
case is rather the contrary, for probably all seemingly super- 
natural manifestations among non-Catholic sects are easily 
resolvable to certain natural causes,® whilst the grand out- 
lines of the perennial Apologetic stand out in bolder relief 
and more massive power for conviction than before. An 
hysterical woman receiving puerile messages from her grand- 
father and a number of other somnambulic personalities 
whose sense of values never rises above the patient’s own 
natural appreciativeness (all are explained as ‘‘hysterical 
dissociations’’ in the superficial layers of the ‘‘ego-complex”’ 
and their etiology is explained perfectly satisfactorily by 
the ‘‘anamnesis’’—enquiry into past life, character, etc.— 
in terms of her own natural character), is not comparable to 
the Stigmatic Saint who survives many years without food 
or drink and sees and holds converse with Christ in His 
superhuman majesty. Because the hysterical somnambulist 
has been exhaustively analyzed, it is unscientific and liter- 
ally weak-minded to conclude that the Stigmatic might also 
be exhaustively analyzed in the same way—altogether ab- 
stracting from the metaphysical principles of Catholic 
Apologetics, which preclude any possibility whatsoever of 
reducing the truly miraculous to merely natural causality; 
reasons, that is, utterly transcending all possible or actual 
contingencies of scientific research.? 

(iii) Thirdly, and lastly, a naturalistic reduction of Chris- 
tian origins, of a ‘‘nothing-but-this’’ variety, is impossible 
in virtue of historical criticism. You cannot conclude that 
the Gospel narrative is ‘‘nothing but’’ a solar myth, if the 
events related are empirically proved to have occurred in 





8 Cf. the first paper, on Occult Phenomena, in Jung’s Analytical 
Psychology, in the light of which perhaps all ordinary Spiritualistic 
manifestations are reducible to unconscious natural causes Timited en- 
tirely to the Psyche. 

9 Thus cf. the Vatican Council's definitive utterance on miracles: ‘‘Cum 
Dei omnipotentiam luculenter commonstrent, divinae revelationis signa 
sunt certissima et omni intelligentiae accomodata,’’ (Denzinget, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum, 1790.) And Cf. P. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., De Revelatione, 3rd Ed., Vol. II, pp. 63-106, for an exposition of 
the critical basis for the cognoscibility of miracles. 
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space and time two thousand years ago. It may be 
recognized as true, more or less, at different times, as 
fashions ebb and flow, that historical Christianity adapted 
itself, as far as it could, without compromise and contamina- 
tion, to the age-long rhythm of the pagan festivals of the 
ancient world. But that will never mean that primitive 
Christianity had not a more substantial factual foundation 
than those pagan cults, or that it had no credentials of its 
supernatural, revelational, origins, more adequate than 
theirs. In agricultural rites, we are told, the spirit of 
vegetation is killed in the spring, about the time of Easter. 
For the spirit of vegetation is ‘‘both the old and the new 
corn, and a new incarnation or effigy is necessary for his 
revival.’’! Adonis died in the spring and rose the next 
day. Attis was slain on March 28th. Osiris was annually 
crucified on his cross-pillar or Ded. There were similar rites 
of Dionysus, and of Proserpine. We read of the Meriah of 
the Khonds, an annual human sacrifice for the crops," of the 
Mexican vernal] crucifixions to Centeotl, the goddess of maize, 
and of the paschal victims at the festival of Tezcatlipoca.™ 
Moreover, ‘“The death and resurrection of Attis were 
officially celebrated at Rome on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of March, the latter being regarded as the spring 
equinox, and therefore as the most appropriate day for the 
revival of a god of vegetation who had been dead or sleeping 
throughout the winter. But according to an ancient and 
widespread tradition Christ suffered on the twenty-fifth of 
March, and accordingly some Christians regularly celebrated 
the Crucifixion on that day without any regard to the state 
of the moon. This custom was certainly observed in 
Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Gaul, and there seem to be 
grounds for thinking that at one time it was followed also in 
Rome . . . The inference appears to be inevitable that the 
Passion of Christ must have been arbitrarily referred to 
that date in order to harmonize with an older festival of the 
spring equinox. This is the view of the learned ecclesiastical 





10 Crawley, The Tree of Life, p. 89. 
11 Frazer, Golden Bough, II, 137, 241, 245 sqq. 
12 Golden Bough, II, 342. 
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historian, Mgr. Duchesne, who points out that the death of 
the Saviour was thus made to fall upon the very day on 
which, according to a widespread belief, the world had been 
created. But the resurrection of Attis, who combined in 
himself the characters of the divine Father and the divine 
Son, was officially celebrated at Rome on the same day. 
When we remember that the festival of St. George in April 
has replaced the ancient pagan festival of the Parilia; that 
the festival of St. John the Baptist in June has succeeded 
to a heathen Midsummer festival of water; that the festival 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin in August has 
ousted the festival of Diana; that the feast of All Souls in 
November is a ‘‘continuation’’ of an old heathen feast of 
the dead; and that the Nativity of Christ Himself was 
assigned to the winter Solstice in December because that day 
was deemed the Nativity of the Sun; we can hardly be 
thought rash or unreasonable in conjecturing that the other 
cardinal festival of the Christian Church—the solemnisation 
of Easter—may have been in like manner, and from like 
motives of edification, adapted to a similar celebration of the 
Phrygian god Attis at the vernal equinox.’’™ All this, to- 
gether with many of the more radical analogies between the 
actual New Testament narrative and pagan myths—ana- 
logies which are both anthropological and, above all, 
psychological—can readily be conceded. But it does not 
touch the historicity of the Gospel narrative, established by 
modern criticism. The difficulty, indeed, remains with the 
anthropologists and psychologists—to explain the factual 
working out of a mythic motif in space and time, in living 
Flesh and Blood. That is to say, the problem is theirs, not 
ours—if indeed there is a problem, for the general principles 





13 Golden Bough, abridged ed. 1922-1933, pp. 359, 360. Cf. p. 5, 02 
the identity of Virubis of the grove of Nemi, for another typical and 
interesting case of parallelism; and Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion, pp 79-81, for the classic Demeter-Demetrius 
Demetra continuity. But P. M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., Sens du Christianisme 


1. 9, should be seen, for an outlined treatment of the radical os 


and for the general attitude of clear discrimination of reality from myth 
presupposed throughout this essay. (The fragmentary nature of many 
myth parallels has, however, a secondary importance here. Our concern 
is with their emotional significance, pointing to an unconscious unifor- 
mity of motif. Cf. Freud, Interpretation of Dreams, p. 223.) 
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of synthesis seem clear: All that is needed, above all in and 
through the psychological approach, is balanced discrimina- 
tion, between the specifically Christian, revelational, and 
given, and the generally human, natural, and dispositive. 
We cannot reduce the Gospel narrative to an Cdipus 
phantasy projected from the Unconscious, but we can recog- 
nize that natural tendency winding despondently in search 
ofan object, and we can see the divine condescension coming 
down upon a human plane, infusing into man supernatural 
gifts corresponding to, working along the lines of, and per- 
fecting on a supernatural plane, that natural tendency. 

The Divine Wisdom knew what was in men, even down 
to the uttermost fringes of the Unconscious, long be- 
fore He risked sending His only Begotten Son into the 
world. 

So, too, though we cannot reduce all preternatural 
phenomena to purely psychological terms, we can and must 
deepen and explicitate our apprehension of the ways in 
which God lifts up, uses, and perfects, purified, those un- 
changing trends and symbolic longings of the Unconscious, 
which, when left to themselves, tend to produce pseudo- 
supernatural signs—perhaps in virtue of a dim memory of 
prophetic stirrings of extra-covenantal grace, lingering in 
the abysmal recesses of the ‘‘collective psyche,’’ inherited 
down the millennia from generation to generation. 

And in the same way, although we cannot reduce the 
historic narrative of the Incarnation to a Solar Myth, or a 
Myth of the spirit of vegetation, or a supremely formalized 
and efficacious (Edipus-phantasy projected purely naturally 
from the Unconscious, nevertheless we can and must see in 
that narrative, in a greater or less degree, as anthropological 
and psychological research require it, indications of that 
same divine condescension recognizing the power and 
psychological validity of those elements of humanity’s re- 
ligious past, which are thus retained, however dimly, 
however deeply buried and encrusted over with the crumb- 
ling debris of archaic superstition and infantile desire, in the 
“collective unconscious’ of every human being. If the 
myth of Demeter and Persephone, the myth of the corn- 
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spirit, dying, wept over, to rise again as the breath of the 
vernal vegetation and life, is ‘‘perhaps one of the oldest 
myths in the world,’’“ then it lies curled up in the 
Unconscious of all men, as a dumb longing, an all-persuasive 
power, a principle. That God, in His supernatural dealings 
with mankind, should make use of it, making Christ, not 
indeed a Corn-Spirit, nor a Sun-god, nor a replica of 
(Edipus, nor in any other way a docetic lie, but a Reality 
which manifests and includes the idea of the Corn-Spirit, 
behaves like the Corn-Spirit, or any other traceable myth- 
motif, and so draws men’s love according to one of its most 
cherished longings, is no fantastic hope, no mere Deus ex 
machina to get rid of the anthropologists and the psychoio- 
gists, but a vital precision of the general doctrine that ‘‘grace 
perfects nature.’’ ‘‘For He descended to the greatest depths 
to which descent is possible, when Deity assumed the vesture 
of our humanity’’ (St. Catherine of Siena). 

Grace thus inundates mankind in its organic totality. It 
flows back across the centuries, rejuvenating and giving 


reality to all humanity’s drooping memories and frustrated 
loves. Demeter and Persephoue, Isis and Osiris, Attis and 
Dionysus, play a réle in the Resurrection of the Dead. For 
grace floods the earth—like the returning waters of the Nile. 
NORBERT DreEwitt, 0O.P. 





14 Lewis Spence, Introduction to Mythology, p. 130. E. O. James, 
Origins of Sacrifice, C. I1., The Corn-Mothers. 
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WE have so often heard the cry that Liberty is threatened. 
Statesmen preach to us of our precious heritage of Liberty 
which must be preserved from the attacks of foreign-born 
political absolutisms. In the name of Freedom we are called 
upon to rally to the defence of parliamentary institutions or 
Democracy. Why does this appeal fail to carry conviction? 
|s it not that many feel that the Liberty that they are called 
upon to save has not yet been won? They are told that 
they must not allow themselves to be enslaved as are the 
peoples living under Dictatorships. But is it not true that 
the peoples living under dictatorships sometimes renounced 
their parliamentary institutions because they believed that 
dictatorships would give them greater freedom? 

The alliance between parliamentary institutions and free- 
dom is a fiction of political Liberalism, which is already 
denied by half of Europe. Liberalism is, however, more 
than a political philosophy ; it is a weltanschauung or general 
attitude of mind. In England this attitude dominated the 
intellectual outlook of the nineteenth century, permeating 
theology, philosophy and economics, as well as politics. 
The Liberal attitude is essentially relativist, anti-dogmatic 
and anti-authoritarian. Denying the truth of absolutes it is 
fundamentally hostile to all systems of thought and institu- 
tions which seek to preserve them. In the name of freedom 
Liberalism has waged war on all absolutism, whether 
theological, economic or political. For religion it has tried 
to substitute freedom of thought; for a monopolistic 
economy, a free economic system; for political despotism, 
free representative government. 

In all spheres Liberalism has tended to misinterpret 
freedom. For the Liberal, freedom means freedom of 
choice. A man is supposed to be free when he can act as 
he pleases. But this conception of freedom neglects entirely 
the true paradox that a man is more free when he does good 
than when he does evil. It is the denial of this second aspect 
of the problem of liberty which makes Liberalism such a 
poor defender of Liberty, for it is a truth for which the 
greater part of the world is seeking. 

Liberalism has denied the moral problem of freedom. It 
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has closed its eyes to the greater freedom recognized by 
Christian thinkers, the freedom of truth and being; the 
freedom enjoyed by the organism which has achieved its 
purpose. Liberalism refused to recognize the purposive 
nature of the universe. By rejecting the order of Finality 
Liberalism has created a barren waste where man is free, 
but to the question what he is to do with his freedom 
Liberalism has no answer. 

It is because they offer an answer to this question that the 
modern totalitarian systems receive so many adherents. To 
their solution of the problem of freedom Liberalism can offer 
no resistance because they are aiming at an organic freedom, 
the possibility of which Liberalism has denied. Liberalism 
has only succeeded in freeing men from things, from political 
inequalities and restrictions, but in doing so it has denied 
the fundamental nature of man. It has destroyed the 
hierachy of values existing in the spiritual order which 
should be the norm of political and social conduct. It has 
broken the link between the spiritual and natural orders 
denying man’s connections with the former, with the result 
that it has unanchored him and set him adrift to be carried 
away by any totalitarian surge. 

Separated from the trammels of a spiritual world, un- 
hampered by the claims of the order of finality, the freedman 
of Liberalism is left with no standards to judge the conflicts 
raging in society. Disillusioned about his liberty he gives 
himself up easily to some false absolute, race, nation, or 
class. In the service of such an idol he hopes to receive the 
liberty which he lost in denying the law of his being. 

Above all the freedman of Liberalism has lost faith in 
political machinery. Liberalism promised to make him 
politically independent by giving him the vote. Having 
destroyed the hierarchical organization of society in the 
name of freedom, Liberalism has destroyed the status of its 
freedman offering him nothing more than a security which 
is founded on contract alone. The freedman is free to vote 
and work for whom he pleases. 

In the name of freedom Liberalism has removed all con- 
trol both material and spiritual of the economic forces. The 
liberation of these economic forces has tended to the 
enslavement of the individual. It is useless to tell a man to 
rally to the instruments which he feels to be forging the 
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LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM 


fetters of his slavery. This is the reason why so many join 
the ranks of Fascism or Socialism. These systems are felt to 
offer the prospect of some control of the forces which the 
individual feels to be the danger to his liberty. 

Neither Socialism or Fascism offers any real hope. 
Socialism establishes even more firmly the primacy of the 
economic, while Fascism only erects an equal tyranny in the 
name of another material idol. Both systems are secular in 
their essence and seek to deny, equally with Liberalism, the 
spiritual order which alone can guarantee a true freedom. 

Secular totalitarianism cannot be successfully opposed by 
its secular opposite, but only by a reaffirmation of the» 
synthesis which it is the ever-present task of Catholic 
Philosophy to maintain. The truths denied by Liberalism 
must be re-established. Freedom must be shown to depend 
on the recognition of a spiritual order. For a barren in- 
dividualism must be substituted a true teaching as to the 
nature of personality. The development of personality 
depends on the recognition of the moral law and the principle 
of finality. The denial of these must result in the establish- 
ment of secular tyranny whether economic or political. For 
this reason Liberalism is helpless to resist the modern 
totalitarian systems. They contain a grain of truth which 
Liberalism has denied. The organic nature of freedom must 
be recognized. The ‘‘consciousness of necessity’’ which the 
communists claim to be the basis of freedom must be shown 
to be the consciousness of the necessity of the Redemption 
to re-establish the fallen dignity of man. The Christian 
claim for freedom from earthly tyrannies must be founded 
on the recognition of a more real world, the world of spiritual 
values, to which man must give his allegiance or else be 
enslaved like a beast ‘‘to be disposed of according as he is 
useful to others.’’ 

BERNARD ALEXANDER. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS. The leading article in THE TABLET of 
June 12th was devoted to a consideration, mostly apprecia- 
tive, of last month’s Extracts and Comments. It admirably 
sums up what we conceive to the the position and function of 
the Catholic Press when it says: ‘‘The Catholic Press is 
unofficial and privately owned, but it receives steady and 
invaluable official support, and it has a double responsi- 
bility: to keep it as plain as it can that it alone is responsible 
for what it writes and says, to fulfil a representative function 
towards the whole Catholic body.’’ THE TABLET itself under 
its present management (however much one may sometimes 
disagree with its viewpoint) invariably endeavours to show 
a right and proper sense of its own place and to keep the 
balance between its ‘‘private and unofficial’’ and its 
‘‘representative’’ characters. Having asked to be given 
as good as we give, it would be ungraceful to com- 
plain at the stings in the tail of this leader. We 
are told, for instance, that we ‘‘use terms like ‘pro- 
Fascist’ theatrically to excite prejudice.’’ It is very 
difficult for us to see that our use of this term was ‘‘thea- 
trical,’’ and if it excites prejudice we hardly think that the 
fault is ours. Nor do we understand why some who are so 
enamoured of the thing are so sensitive about the word; nor 
do they tell us what other word they would have us use to 
describe their fondness for authoritarian regimes and for the 
Italian regime in particular. (Is there not perhaps some- 
thing prejudice-exciting in the bald designation of Mr. John 
Eppstein as ‘‘of the League of Nations Union,’’ disregarding 
his claim to attention as a first-hand student of the League 
itself on one hand, and as a leading authority on Catholic 
Tradition regarding international relations on the other?) 
Our list of analogous Fascist characteristics is then des- 
cribed as ‘‘a long catalogue of denunciatory description.” 
Perhaps; but is it unjust or untrue? A more understandable 
charge is that of ‘‘insularity’’ levelled at our assertion that 
“‘we think that the problems at our own doorstep are too 
pressing to allow us to spend much time in discussing the 
value of Fascism in preserving a Catholic cultural tradition 
which we have not got’’; and we are rightly reminded that 
‘‘the fortunes of our own country are, in fact, not separable 
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from the issues of the great conflicts now going on in varying 
forms over the mainland[sic] of Europe.’’ We think our 
regular readers will know that we are by no means uncon- 
cerned for these things; but we would plead for a sense of 
proportion in the apportioning of space, and a recognition of 
the fact that whatever authoritarian solutions may be tried 
to meet the problems of supposedly Catholic countries, they 
can be of no use whatever to us, and may easily serve to 
distract our attention and energies. We notice with thank- 
fulness that THE TABLET (May 15th), in reviewing Canon 
Rocafull’s Crusade or Class-War, explicitly repudiates the 
view still fanatically maintained elsewhere that General 
Franco’s campaign is a ‘‘crusade’’, and takes the more 
moderate and defensible view that ‘‘the movement has the 
support of the Church because it is fighting to re-establish 
a civilized order in Spain, but it is the character and inten- 
tion of its enemies which, more than anything else, have 
determined the virtually unanimous alignment of the 
Church, both clergy and laity, on the Nationalist side.’’ 


THE STAMPEDE. It is yet too early to assess with any 
accuracy the repercussions on English Catholicism of the 
more fanatical forms of the Franco-phile campaign in our 
press and pulpits, though such hearsay reports as we have 
been able to collect, especially from industrial districts, are 
anything but reassuring. It is undeniable, however, that 
many sectarian-minded non-Catholic publicists have made 
every endeavour to make the most of the situation. Such 
understanding as that displayed by Mr. Maurice Reckitt in 
the current number of CHRISTENDOM is therefore particularly 
welcome : 

We have witnessed in the Roman Catholic communion, just at 
the moment when the social consciousness of that communion 
seemed to be reaching a climax of informed awareness, something 
like a stampede to the Right, under the impact of the Spanish 
tragedy. It is easy for Anglican zealots of the social revolution 
to be contemptuously superior about this tendency, cheerfully to 
confess the guilt of the Spanish Church and to make light of 
sufferings in which they are not called upon to share. Yet it 
should not require too great an effort of the imagination to con- 
ceive what would be the strain upon those of us who really 
treasure the Catholic heritage and the devotional opportunities 
of our own communion if we found ourselves in an England 
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wherein most of our parish churches were burnt out, a large pro. 
portion of our priests murdered, and the practice of our religion 
rendered virtually impossible. No doubt it may be said that the 
Spanish Church brought these persecutions upon herself, and that J 
the English Church, whatever her weaknesses, has no such 
criminal record and need anticipate no such dire punishment, 
Such propositions are, to say the least, disputable; but the point 
is that Roman Catholicism has been subjected to a strain which 
we have not been equally called upon to feel, and, though we may 
well believe that the reaction most characteristic of its adherents 
has not been such as to reveal the deepest Christian under. 
taking of what is involved in the tragedy, we may not reckon 
lightly the sufferings which that tragedy has imposed. 


Another contribution to this number of CHRISTENDOM is 
the Abbe Kothen’s description of The Papal Doctrine of 
Catholic Action and the Jocist Movement, and a new feature 
is Reviews Reviewed in which ‘‘Penguin’’ may be pardoned 
for recognizing a family likeness. Its observations on the 
new ‘‘Tradition’’ slogan of some Catholic contemporaries 
seem to us very muck to the point. 


A PARISH-PRIEST’S REGRETS. Protests against this stampede, 
few as they are, deserve to be recorded. On Press Sunday 
Father F. H. Drinkwater made the following incidental 
reference in the course of his sermon to his parishioners: 


“‘As regards our weekly newspapers, in some ways they are 
better now than they ever have been, and I wish I could recom- 
mend them to you. I hope the time will soon come when I can 
recommend them to you, and I think you know pretty well why 
I cannot honestly recommend them at present. Since the Spanish 
war began, our newspapers, instead of using the opportunity to 
show forth the Catholic qualities of truthfulness and moderation 
and justice and charity, have frankly abandoned themselves to 
war-time propaganda, and are still doing so. You will under- 
stand the sorrow a priest feels in having to say such a thing and 
also his unwillingness to say any more about it from the pulpit. 
But if anybody cares to ask me personally I shall be quite willing 
to give them full reasons for what I have just said.”’ 


Enquirers were given a leaflet entitled Some Reasons for 
regretting the attitude of our Catholic Newspapers in regard 
to the Spanish War, of which this is the full text: 

1. They have not only taken one side in the War, but have 


abandoned themselves to war-time propaganda, Nobody ex- 
pects or wishes them to side with the Reds, but instead of showing 
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a true Catholic example of moderation, justice and charity, they 
have fanned the flames of hatred and revenge. They have set 
i ip before truth, constantly suppressing what is true and 
esting what is false, precisely in the manner of the less 
reputable worldly newspapers. 

2. Instead of trying to keep Religion outside and above the 
war, they have done their best to involve Religion in it as deeply 
as possible, representing the war as a Crusade for God which 
every Catholic has to support. 

3. Regarding atrocities in particular, instead of confining them- 
selves to the true facts which were dreadful enough, they printed 
in the early months of the war many atrocity-stories of the more 
lurid and insufficiently-evidenced kind, such as usually are 
circulated in wars and revolutions to stir up hatred. 

4. They are now regularly printing atrocity-stories, more or 
less authenticated, presumably belonging to the first days of the 
war, but without giving any indication of dates, so that un- 
critical readers think they are reading an item of current news. 

5. They make a habit of insinuation against the ecclesiastical 
character of those Spanish priests and others who do not support 
the insurgents. Also insinuations of one kind and another against 
various English writers, for which they have had to make a 
number of public apologies. 

6. In varying degrees they conceal from their readers the fact 
that in all countries where freedom of expression exists (France, 
England, Belgium, U.S.A., etc.), there are Catholic groups and 
periodicals which do not accept the view that the insurrection is 
to be supported as a Crusade for religion; or even necessarily 
supported at all. 

7. They have for weeks sought to deny or whitewash the well- 
attested facts of the deliberate air-raid-massacre of civilians at 
Guernica, about which the only possible attitude for any civilized 
newspaper should be condemnation or regret. 


INTEGRATION is the name of a new quarterly ‘‘Students’ 
Catholic Review’’ published by a group of students at 
Cambridge (1/6 from Fisher House, Cambridge). Students’ 
reviews are apt to come and go without arousing particular 
concern or interest. But INTEGRATION is nothing if not a 
challenge, and it has already succeeded in stimulating a 
quite unusual amount of acclamation on one hand and of 
antagonism on the other. It is certainly not a soothing 
review, and it neither asks nor will expect to be received 
with merely amiable politeness. It thus states its purpose: 

As representing a Catholic student view, Integration wants to 
examine the forces that can produce a Catholic culture, and those 
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that oppose it, and to consider the nature of a Catholic culture 
. . - As students . . . we are in contact with forces that would 
form us in a contrary direction. Not only that they negatively 
oppose Catholicism by ignoring it, but also that they positively 
advocate a barbarian paganism. We have, therefore, to find out 
for ourselves what Catholicism is, so that then maturity and 
experience can make it the foundation of our lives and thought, 
the only criterion by which sound Catholic judgments can be 
made . . . In this light we are anxious to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of all the problems with which Catholic 
students see themselves and the rest of the world faced. 


Its general attitude to these problems, as manifested in the 
first number, reveals an acute realization of a fundamental 
antagonism between ‘‘the environment in which the Catholic 
finds himself to-day’’ and the living of a full Christian life, 
and the several contributions are unashamedly directed to 
stressing antitheses rather than to seeking points of contact, 
agreement or synthesis. The influence of the spirit of crisis- 
theology, of the American ‘‘Catholic Extremism’’ movement 
and of the trends in Continental Catholicism represented 
especially by Léon Bloy is unmistakable (it has affinities to 
Bloy not only in its detestation of bourgeois civilization and 
all its works, but also in its contempt for whatever might 
seem to it to savour of liberal compromise on the part of 
Catholics). Many may think its interpretation of Catholic- 
ism on one hand and of ‘‘the modern world’’ on the other to 
be unduly one-sided, and the contrasts between them to be 
unduly heightened, but few would presume to deny that the 
antinomies to which it draws attention do in fact exist and 
present a Catholic with any sense of his calling with fearful 
practical problems which it would be sheer treason to dis- 
regard or gloss over. This Cambridge group is evidently 
going to take good care that we do nothing of the sort and 
to see that we mind our p’s and q’s. Its prose is as austere 
and definite as its outlook: a rare and refreshing feature 
which gives INTEGRATION an additional justification for its 
existence. Future developments will be watched with in- 
terest. However much one may dissent from (or merely 
dislike) particular views it expresses, and even its general 
outlook on life, it is too patently sincere and intelligent to 
be dismissed with a laugh. Its permanent utility will perhaps 
depend on little so much as its ability to laugh at itself, and 
(what comes to the same thing) its preservation of a sense of 
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proportion which will forbid its righteous anger from 
degenerating into an embittered and harsh exclusiveness. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WorLD (June): The Real Problem 
in Spain: Editor Gillis persists in facing the real difficulty. 
The Last Christian Democracy by M. de la Bedoyére—No; it’s 
Ireland. 

Cuercy REVIEW (June): Latin and the Laity: Fr. Francis Mon- 
crieff, O.P., pleads for audible, understandable—and under- 
stood—liturgy, and offers some valuable hints. 

CoLossEUM (June): Gurian on Bolshevist and anti-Bolshevist 
totalitarianism. An extract (all too brief) of Daniel-Rops’ 
superb Salt of the Earth. 

GERECHTIGKEIT (Vienna) (May 27): Mensch und Untermensch 

by Gerald Vann, O.P. 

HoMILETIC AND PasTORAL (May): Man and the Machine by Dr. 
C. Bruehl: corporate ownership or abolition of machine- 
production? Catholic Adolescence in Relation to Sex by Dr, 
Mary Cardwell: how thousands of Catholic adolescent souls 
are lost through misguided or non-existent sex-pedagogy in 
childhood, and how easily it could be avoided. 

HowarDIAN (Laxton, Stamford): Robert Speaight in the stalls at 
Murder in the Cathedral. 

IRENIKON (March-April): Ecclesia de Trinitate: the unity of the 
Church as prototyped by, and as participation in, the unity of 
the Godhead: a fine example of constructive theology by M.-J. 
Congar, O.P. 

MoDERN SCHOOLMAN (May): Property and Human Character by 
James McShane: Property strictly producer’s and not con- 
sumer’s goods; shows the relationship between ownership and 
(1) responsibility, (2) creative work, (3) freedom to exercise the 
right to work. 

Sept (May 28): Catholic Unity Number: includes contributions 
by Maritain, Daniel-Rops, Roullet, Scherer, Congar and 

enu. 

Vir INTELLECTUELLE (May 25): Souvenirs concernant Lord 
Halifax by J. Guitton; Le probléme anglo-catholique by Henry 
St. John, O.P. 

Viz SPIRITUELLE (June): Une expérience belge: how J.E.C. is 
preparing young Catholic students to face modern life; La 
mission des ouvniers et la clergé: how J.O.C. advises the clergy 
to help young industrial workers to do the same. Also an 
important study by P. Massonnat, O,.P., on the inter-relation 
of faith and mystical experience. 


PENGUIN. 
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DOMINICANS AND THE PRINTED WORD 
(Continued) 


The following scientific reviews have been founded by 
Dominicans. One of the oldest is the Revue Biblique of Jerusa- 
lem dating from 1892. Not only is it the oldest review of biblical 
studies published by Dominicans, but also the oldest published 
by any Catholics. Nevertheless it is not our oldest review, for 
the Divus Thomas of Fribourg, contributed to from its very 
beginning by the Dominicans, and confided to their sole charge 
in 1923, was founded by the secular clergy as far back as 1886. 
The Revue Thomiste, whose first director was Pére Coconnier of 
the Province of Toulouse and a professor at Fribourg, dates from 
1893. These reviews, philosophical and theological, were the first 
signs of the approaching revival of Thomism in the Church, so 
gloriously sponsored by Leo XIII. Other reviews of a like kind 
have been added to the above, and have rendered yeoman service 
to the Church. I will name the principle ones in their order of 
age. The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, founded at Washington 
in IgoI, especially intended for the use of the clergy, is a quar- 
terly and has a great circulation. La Revue des Sciences Philo- 
sophiques et Théologiques, directed by the Dominican Fathers 
of Le Saulchoir, was established in 1907. Owing to the value of 
its articles and its Bulletins it is unequalled by any other review 
in Catholic universities or even in the scientific world. We must 
associate with it the Bulletin Thomiste, founded in 1924 by Pére 
Mandonnet for the purpose of collating all publications which 
treat of Thomistic thought or the Thomist movement. La Ciencia 
Tomista of Salamanca, first published in 1910, has acquired 
particular renown owing to the valuable work done by its prin- 
cipal contributors. The Angelicum, which dates only from 1924, 
is nevertheless much esteemed as one of our most brilliant 
University reviews. The Philosofische Revue, founded in 1929, 
deserves esteem for the influence it exercizes in Bohemia. Finally 
the Archivium Fratrum Praedicatorum, published by the 
Historical Institute at Santa Sabina, with the object of producing 
a history of the Order. Since its first number, issued in 1931, it 
has commanded the attention of the historical world. 

When speaking of these scientific reviews directed by Domini- 
cans we must at least make mention of the various great 
collections which may be looked upon as supplements to the 
reviews. Such is the great collection of 34 volumes treating of 
the history of the Order in Germany, entitled Quellen und zur 
Geschichte des Dominikanerorden in Deutschland. Except in 
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Italy where the Dominicans publish the Memorie Domenicane, 
there is nothing of the kind in other Provinces. I hope, however, 
that these two examples will be followed, If we possessed the 
Annals of all the Provinces it would contribute largely to the 
future history of the whole Order. I will here also mention, 
amongst the important collections of the Order, the Bibliothéque 
Thomiste et la Bibliothéque Philosophique of Le Saulchoir; the 
Studia Friburgensia; the Dissertationes and the Monumenta 
Ordinis Praedicatorum historica, published by the Historical 
Institute of Santa Sabina. 

Although our scientific reviews are relatively numerous and 
generally of good standing, they ought to be developed still more. 
The ideal would for each of our principal Houses of Study to 
produce its own scientific review, for example, those in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Holland, and, in France, the Province 
of Lyons. I do not speak of the Provinces of South America, as 
they for the moment are unable to undertake such a work, 
although the Convent of Cuzco, where the theological students 
of the Province are trained, despite its recent establishment 
already shows signs of its youthful vitality. 

England, Belgium, Canada, and Ireland do not possess 
scientific reviews properly so-called, but they have excellent 
reviews of general culture, such as BLACKFRIARS, Kultuurleven, 
Orientations, etc. Their example should be followed by all those 
Provinces which are not yet sufficiently organized to publish a 
scientific review. We may be allowed here to mention that the 
Province of Bohemia, thanks to the wisdom and energy of some 
of the young Fathers, has been able, in these last ten years, to 
produce, at one and the same time, a scientific review, one 
dealing with general culture, and a religious review, the influence 
of which is universally appreciated in that country. 

The Order possesses about 200 reviews, of which 163 have been 
shown here at the Press Exhibition. 

Having thus spoken of the scientific reviews we should like to 
say a few words concerning those of general culture. Some of 
these began as religious periodicals, principally as Rosary maga- 
tines, for example, The Rosary Magazine in England founded 
in 1869, and in Spain Rosas y Espinas, founded at Valencia in 
1915. This latter monthly review was edited with great taste and 
Tichly illustrated. We learn that its editor, Father Urbano, has 
been shot. He who was gentleness itself has become the victim 
of violence. He can no longer take his place as director of this 
and many other good works: let us hope young and capable 
successors will be found to imitate this poor father. In Canada, 
the Revue Dominicaine, published for the first time in 1915 at 
Montreal, has made many improvements in its format to keep 
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step with the great advance in its literary value. In Ireland there 
is The Irish Rosary, a splendid monthly magazine founded in 
1895; also a review edited by the students, resembling Ideales 
conducted by our students at Salamanca. Like their producers 
both are young and like them full of hope for the future. In 
America we have The Rosary, a popular periodical with a great 
circulation, edited since its beginning in 1891 at Somerset. Also 
the Torch, a review of the same kind, published in New York. 
At Cairo since 1934 we have the Cahiers du Cercle Thomiste; in 
France, along with the vital Revue des Jeunes, we have the best 
known and most widespread of all our reviews of general culture, 
La Vie Intellectuelle, founded in 1929. 

I have already mentioned BLACKFRIARS, conducted by our 
English Fathers, of which review Father Jarrett was the able and 
zealous inspirer. This review is to be praised for the in- 
fluence it has beyond the boundaries of the Catholic body. 
The Flemish review, Kultuurleven, published at Antwerp, 
splendidly edited, may serve as an example to all Provinces that 
have not yet a periodical of this kind. We must add to this 
already long list the Memorie Domenicane in Italy, edited at 
Florence since 1884. Originally a Rosary magazine, now under 
the able direction of Father Zucchi, from whom local history has 
no secrets, it has taken a higher plane and produces for the 
history of the Order excellent monographs on our convents. Then 
there is Russie et Chrétienté, a notable review devoted to the 
study of Russian questions. 

I leave aside, for want of time, our reviews devoted to popular 
culture. If this humble work should one day need to be made 
public I will make it my duty and pleasure to single them out, 
at least the principal ones such as the Holy Name Journal, of 
New York, the Militia Christi of Malta, the Credo of Buda-pest, 
and newspapers such as Waareid, Sept, and de Ster. It now 
remains for me to give you a general idea of our reviews which 
deal with spirituality. 

The first in order of time and without any doubt the most 
important of these is La Vie Spirituelle, founded in 1919, which 
has amongst its many merits that of inciting others to imitate it. 
Others in the order of their foundation are La vida sobrenatural, 
Spain, 1921, the Schola Christiana of Poland, 1925, the Vita 
Cristiana of San Marco, Florence, 1929, the Na blubinu of 
Bohemia, 1926, and the Dubooni zivot at Zagrab in the same 
year. All these reviews are extremely well edited, and the Order 
has a right to rejoice in the possession of a group of reviews of 
spirituality so homogeneous and perhaps unique. 

After these religious reviews of a general nature we must note 
those issued for our Tertiaries, of which twelve are on exhibition 
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here this year. Apart from the Analecta, the official publication 
of the Order, we can justly say that these Tertiary reviews, such 
as The Dominican Annals, England, 1920, the Miktia Christi, 


S founded at Ghent in the same year by a Flemish Father, the 


Année Dominicaine, the oldest of the French reviews, in 1860, the 
Bollettino del Terziario Domenicano, at Florence, 1913, Die 
Gottesweibe in Germany, 1927, and S. Dominicus derde Orde at 
Nijmegen in 1931, are well edited, but nevertheless they leave 
yoom for improvement. I will say as much for the Missionary 
Periodicals of France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Germany and Peru. 
They, too, are good, but can be improved. The same applies to 
our Revues Manales or Rosary periodicals. And what shall we 
say of the Bulletins of all our convents, colleges, etc., etc., of 
which 26 have the honour to be exhibited here, 

My impression is one of the great host of reviews, scattered 
as it were throughout Saint Dominic’s sky, none of them 
daring to regard themselves as stars of the first magnitude, 
not even in the present dark night of religious ignorance. 
Obviously this is not altogether bad; but is it really the best 
that the Order of Saint Dominic can produce? Definitely 
not! 

We shall ask the General Chapter which is to meet next 
year to go into the question of religious reviews and Tertiary 
periodicals, especially in regard to the reforms which require 
the Tertiaries to make one of these latter an effective organ 
of Catholic Action. For this reason I forbear to express my 
views on the matter. I should run the risk either of being 
misunderstood or misinterpreted. But I want you to know 
that I am very proud of what the Order already possesses 
in the way of reviews, scientific, cultural, and religious. Yet 
my love of our Order is too great, and my conviction of its 
ability to regain, together with its rightful place in the 
Church, its traditional Apostolic mission, too firmly rooted, 
to allow me to consider as already fully open the path it 
must follow in order to reach the fulness of its literary 
activity. It will be sufficient if it will scatter its forces less, 
make them less of a mass of separate particles, and endea- 
vour to combine them more for the production of something 
truly great and fruitful. 

The day when, in each Province, under the inspiration of 
the Provincial, all the Fathers competent for the work, 
united under the guidance of a skilled director and able 
coadjutors, devote all their powers to the editing of our 
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reviews, scientific, cultural, or religious, having in view our 
apostolate, ‘‘contemplata aliis tradere,’’ that day all the 
dead leaves (I refer to printed leaves) will fall of themselves 
to the ground, detach themselves from the tree of Saint 
Dominic which, like his time-honoured orange tree, will 
send forth new shoots, many and strong and fruitful, 
covering the whole earth, and bringing forth fruit, spiritual 
and full of relish, fit nourishment for those athirst to know 
the truth, to live it, and to spread it abroad. That day also 
the Tertiaries themselves will become more and more con- 
scious of their special mission within the Order and the 
Church, and with all eagerness place themselves at the 
service of the Fathers for the spread of their apostolate 
throughout the world according to the spirit and plan of 
our Father, Saint Dominic. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
BARON VON HUGEL 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—It has happened to me to read, one after the other, in 
your issues for March and April respectively, Father Henry St. 
John’s interesting and sympathetic study of the late Lord 
Halifax’s pietas Anglicana, and Father Aelfric Manson’s review 
of M. Nédoncelle’s recent book about Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 
and am venturing to send you a few observations suggested by 
their perusal to an Anglican reader. 

Beside their fervent devotion to their common Lord, these 
two saintly Christian men had indeed very little in common; but 
they were alike in this, that, in the case of each, his obvious 
attachment to his own communion was apt to surprise members 
of the other’s, who wondered whether he would not be more at 
home, spiritually, with them than with ‘‘his own people’’ (to use 
a phrase which von Hiigel would often use in speaking of his 
fellow Roman Catholics). 

The late Lord Halifax I did not know and only once met; but 
the friendship of Friedrich von Hiigel was one of the greatest 
gifts that life has brought me, and I should like to be allowed to 
offer some comments on Fr. Manson’s notice of M. Nédoncelle’s 
study of his life and thought. I have no quarrel with his insis- 
tence on the importance, for the understanding of the Baron’s 
theological position, of observing the chronology of his intellec- 
tual development I agree he came in later life to set a much 
higher value on the theology of what he loved to call ‘‘the golden 
middle age’’—especially on that of St. Thomas, which he knew 
best—than was usual among those with whom in his earlier years 
he was associated in a revolt against the trammels of a tradition 
which appealed to the great Schoolmen, but was content to re- 
main (herein very unlike them) out of touch with the whole 
movement of contemporary thought and with all the enrichment 
which philosophy has owed to the thinkers of the last three cen- 
turies outside the Schools of the Catholic Church. 

It is also true that the republication, in 1930, of his little 
treatise of 1893 on the Petrine claims, as though it represented 
his mature judgment, was quite unjustified in view of his 
later opinions concerning the authenticity of certain Scrip- 
tural texts upon which he had been therein content to rely. 
But, on the one hand, I do not believe that his rejection of 
these texts as authentic seriously affected his adhesion to the 
claim which they were used to support. He was, I think, con- 
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vinced to the end that our earliest records warrant the belief that 
St. Peter occupied among our Lord’s disciples a peculiar position 
in which could be seen the germ of the Papacy no less than that 
of the episcopate in the apostolic college of the twelve. I even 
recollect his using language about the ‘‘Roman claims’’ bein 
possibly already indicated in St. Mark’s Gospel which I under- 
stood to mean (though he did not follow up the subject) that he 
thought it quite conceivable that the evangelist already had in 
his mind, when emphasizing the primacy of St. Peter, the Roman 
Church as its inheritor. 

On the other hand, I very much doubt whether he would have 
expressed his faith in the authority of the Roman See in the words 
put into his mouth by Fr. Manson when he says that von Hiigel 
“‘never doubted that the voice of God had that one single utter- 
ance in the world.’’ Beyond doubt he held that in the Roman 
Church Christianity (and therefore religion) was presented in its 
fullest and richest form, affording opportunities for the spiritual 
life which no other religious fellowship could offer; so that to 
entertain the thought of abandoning it for any other communion 
was for himself inconceivable. He was full of pietas Romana. 
One remembers his dismay when George Tyrrell for awhile 
played with the idea of returning to Anglicanism. It was with 
humorous exaggeration that Tyrrell said he knew von Hiigel 
would rather see him an atheist than an Anglican; but certainly 
the Baron could only envisage such a change of confession as a 
definitely downward step. Yet he ‘‘would not cross the room’’ to 
make a proselyte to Roman Catholicism, any more than he would 
repel from it anyone who genuinely found any other religious 
room too strait for him. No one can appreciate von Hiigel’s 
theology ‘aright who does not realize the importance in it of the 
conception of a graded series of revelations, each embodied in a 
religious organization, which he found in—or rather read into— 
Cardinal de Lugo, but which, though it may not have been 
entitled to appeal to that divine’s authority, may none the less 
have been a valuable contribution to religious thought. 

I am, Sir, Yours etc., 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Fr, Aelfric Manson, O.P., replies: 

Professor Webb finds a common bond between von Hiigel and 
Lord Halifax in the fact that, apparently, some Anglicans felt 
that von Hiigel would have been more spiritually at home as an 
Anglican, and some Catholics felt that Lord Halifax would have 
been more spiritually at home in the Church. A curious link 
indeed! For, in reality, von Hiigel was very much at home in 
the Catholic Church and became more so as the years went by. 
His spiritual fellowship was with the Catholic Saints and his 
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major work is the biography of one of them. His spiritual life 
was begun by a Dominican and fully orientated by the Abbé 
Huvelin. He gladly allowed his daughter to become a Carmelite 
nun, His principal prayer was before the Blessed Sacrament; 
there was his home. As for Lord Halifax every Catholic would 
certainly have held that his true home was the Catholic Church, 
for it is the true home of all men. But no Catholic would have 
held this merely on account of Lord Halifax’s peculiar religious 
position. That good man would have had to leave his dream 
world and come down to reality before his mind could have 
understood the Catholic Church. Pietas romana is dogmatic 


iety. 

' Does Professor Webb remind us that von Hiigel ‘“‘would not 
cross a room to make a proselyte’’ in order to suggest that in the 
Baron’s mind truth was relative? Proselyte and its verb are now 
unpleasant words. And if all that is meant is that the Baron 
refrained from aggressive thrusting of the truth into unwilling 
ears, we can admit his virtue. Or, if his inaction merely signifies 
a sensitiveness towards holiness in non-Catholics, we can learn 
from him. If, however, it is suggested that he was indifferent as 
to whether a man possessed the whole truth or only its broken 
fragments, the charge is refuted by the fact of his own writings. 
They are his apostolate; to each man his own vocation. Taken 
as a whole, their serious blemishes not forgotten, they form a 
magnificent defence of the Faith. 

I think Professor Webb is a little hard on the Scholastics. True 
it is that they went to sleep for about a century after the death 
of John of St. Thomas. But it was sleep, not death, as their 
vigorous revival in the 19th century and their present power well 
proves. And can we be so complacent about the philosophical 
Tiches of the last three hundred years? Doubtless, new problems 
have been raised, and discoveries made. But on the whole it is 
surely a tenable view that the direction of philosophy initiated 
by Descartes has ended in a blind alley. 

Professor Webb concludes his letter by remarking (a) that he 
doubts whether von Hiigel ‘‘would have expressed his faith in the 
authority of the Roman See in the words’”’ which I ‘‘put into his 
mouth,”’ i.e., that ‘‘he never doubted that the voice of God had 
that one single utterance in the world’; (b) that to understand 
his theology one must understand his ‘‘conception of a graded 
series of revelations’; and (c) that this conception is a ‘‘valuable 
contribution to religious thought.”’ 

_ To this I would reply: My statement about von Hiigel’s faith 
indeed includes his acceptance of the authority of the Holy See 
but explicitly referred to the direct object of his faith, the 
Revelation of God guarded and expounded by the Church, My 
complete statement made that clear. Von Hiigel believed, quite 
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simply, in one God, one Lord, one Faith. Further, he disliked 
assumptions; and the idea of a ‘‘graded series of revelations” js 
an astounding assumption. One wonders what Professor Webb 
can mean by “‘revelation.’’ An utterance of God, or a discovery 
of man? A natural ‘‘find’’ or a supernatural gift? Protestantism 
attempted to justify itself as a return to the one pure and primitive 
revelation. | Professor Webb’s theory provides a far simpler 
solution. Whether it is ‘‘a valuable contribution to religious 
thought’’ is another matter. I say ‘‘Professor Webb’s theory” 
because, although von Hiigel was intensely interested in the 
strivings and attainments of man which, in varying degrees, 
point towards man’s divine destiny, and although his terminology 
was not always precise, he was too clear-headed ever to confuse 
the natural with the supernatural. Besides he accepted the 
Encyclical Pascendi which dealt with the mode of thought im- 
plicit in the theory of Professor Webb. That theory was not his. 


REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


La DoctRINE DE LA REDEMPTION CHEZ SAINT THOMAS. By L. 
Hardy. (Desclée de Brouwer; 12 frs.) 


A necessary book. The richness, depth and beauty of St. 
Thomas’s thought regarding the Atonement are too little 
appreciated; and still less is his doctrine sufficiently taught and 
preached. Here it will be found set out, largely in St. Thomas's 
own words which have been intelligently selected, arranged and 
strung together with intelligent, if not always subtle, comments. 
The author disclaims originality, but his work is none the less 
valuable on that account. 

The aim he first had in writing it was to make a brief com- 
parison of St. Thomas’s thought on the subject with that of St. 
Anselm. He soon found that the richness of the former necessi- 
tated a larger book than was originally intended. The bulk of the 
present book is therefore, as the title implies, an exposition of the 
Thomist doctrine. But it is preceded by a brief (too brief, per- 
haps, to be altogether just) summary of St. Anselm’s Cur Deus 
Homo? and is followed by a comparison of the two. M. Hardy 
recognizes that Thomas did far more than develop and perfect the 
speculation of Anselm, and that comparison of the two involves, 
in many respects, a contrast. But we do not think he has 
realized how great that contrast really is: so great, indeed, that 
the Thomist treatment—notwithstanding the inclusion of many 
features taken over from Anselm—is almost a radical inversion of 
the Anselmian. 
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M. Hardy himself notes, for instance, that ‘“‘the word ‘satis- 
faction’ has a different meaning in St. Thomas and in St. 
Anselm,’’ that the former lays less stress on the concept of strict 
justice, and that ‘Anselm, unlike his predecessors and his suc- 
cessor St. Thomas, is preoccupied with explaining the necessity of 
the Saviour’s death . . . and that by means of a new idea, that of 
satisfaction . . . whereas St. Thomas seems to have no such aim, 
but is content to explain how, given the fact of the Incarnation 
and Passion, it is supremely suitable for the working of our salva- 
tion.”” But this difference between the two doctors is more radical 
than M. Hardy seems to allow. He fails to point out that at the 
outset of his treatise on the Incarnation St. Thomas expressly 
rejects any such absolute necessity for the actual economy of 
salvation such as Anselm seeks to demonstrate: he will admit 
only a relative ‘‘necessity’’ in the sense that that economy is 
supremely suited to supply human needs. Anselm seeks the 
raison d’étre of the Incarnation and Atonement in God Himself: 
in the necessity for the preservation of the honor Dei and for the 
reparation of His laesa majestas brought about by the frustration 
of His Will through angelic and human sin. Not God’s free love 
for man but His necessary love for Himself is for Anselm the 
compelling motive of the Incarnation and Passion in the main 
argument of his Cur Deus Homo? But Thomas sees that that 
raison d’étre must be sought in man: or rather in the infinity of 
God’s love for man—it is the response of divine love to human 
needs which finds its supreme expression in Self-Donation. We do 
not think, then, that M. Hardy has plumbed the depths of St. 
Thomas’s thought when he says ‘‘Saint Thomas range l’ceuvre 
de la rédemption dans les cadres de justice métaphorique.’’ 
Thomas has, in fact, so far departed from Anselm that he does not 
range it within the order of justice at all, but simply and solely 
within the order of love. It is this that enables him to discard the 
oppressive Anselmian legalism in its entirety. True, the concepts 
of justice (even strict justice) and satisfaction have their important 
but subordinate place in the Thomist synthesis; but only because 
justice and satisfaction are themselves the product of the bound- 
less love and mercy of God which will reconcile us with Himself, 
not by the ignominy of a gift thrown at a beggar, but in such 
wise that we may deserve His gift by paying its full price, as it 
were on equal terms with our Creator whom we have injured 
(cf. Summa Theol., III, i, 2, and parallel passages). The deep 
Toots of this moving doctrine are to be found earlier in the Summa 
where St. Thomas discusses the inter-relation of the divine attri- 
butes of mercy and justice (I, xxi, 4), showing how the whole 
order of justice is dependent upon the prior attribute of mercy. 

truth needs particular emphasis at the present time when 
many are bewildered by popular misconceptions of an incalcul- 
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ably whimsical Deity who alternates extremities of mercy with 
extremities of justice; or whose justice, as the saying is, is 
“‘tempered’’ by mercy and whose mercy is restricted by His 
justice, God is all-merciful and all-just; and all-just because all- 
merciful. 

This vast theme cannot be developed in a review; but it is, we 
suggest, the key to a full understanding of St. Thomas’s thought 
on the Atonement and on the whole economy of salvation. A 
certain failure to penetrate all its depths does not detract from the 
real value of M. Hardy’s book. Nor does what he confesses to be 
“‘le caractére abrupt du style,’’ which is well off-set by the in- 
trinsic beauty of the truths of which it is the vehicle. But the 
book which, discarding medizval technical terminology, will ex- 
pound St. Thomas’s thought on the Atonement in warm and 
living language has yet to be written, as has also the book which 
will show to what extent St. Thomas is less the successor of 
Anselm than the rehabilitator of Anselm’s opponent, Peter 
Abelard. M. Hardy has laid solid foundations for both these 
books. Victor Waite, O.P. 


HAUPTFRAGEN DER METAPHYSIK. By Daniel Feuling, 0.S.B. 
(Anton Pustet, Salzburg-Leipzig; RM. 9.80.) 


The subtitle defines its purpose: it is an ‘Introduction 
to the Philosophic Life.’’ It is intended to provide the reader 
with the beginnings of that theoretical contemplation which the 
author considers essential to fulness of life. 

For this reason, perhaps, he has aimed at a simplicity of 
expression which comes near to being overdone; both because 
he loses clarity by trying to be so clear, and because it gives him 
a false appearance of naivety. 

Philosophy for Dom Feuling is essentially metaphysic, con- 
cerned with all the being and relations of the concrete real, and 
striving always to discover and to answer the ultimate questions 
that can be asked in its regard. Of such questions he could of 
course present only a selection, but the selections and arrange- 
ment afford us a fairly detailed outline of a complete philosophy. 
The thirty-seven chapters are further divided into 361 numbered 
sections, with titles so well chosen that the table of contents leaves 
but little for the index to do. 

The first - of the book is an outline of a ‘‘hypothetical” 
metaphysic built upon the assumption that our everyday beliefs 
are not entirely wrong. The purpose of this is to provide subject- 
matter for and to direct attention to the problems to be discussed 
in the second, Fa py ae part. 

His epistemology is a metaphysic of the concrete real we call 


the act of knowing, an attempt to develop and present in detail 
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that reflex knowledge of which St. Thomas speaks in the De 
Veritate (I, 9). It is the best attempt the reviewer has seen, and 
will probably be found by most readers the most interesting part 
of the book. The author maintains that only his own ‘“‘total 
objectivism’’ escapes the charge of onesideness; phenomenalism, 
dogmatism and agnosticism, are alike based on partial aspects 
of the concrete act of knowing. He concludes that the realities 
we know are really identical with the objects present in our con- 
sciousness, balancing this statement with others that deny its 
apparent idealism. 

The third part is concerned with the causality involved in deter- 
mined being, Here he affirms the reality of an external world 
and the existence of God; here also he lays the foundations of a 
general metaphysic transcending consciousness and no longer 
merely hypothetical. The fourth and fifth parts are special meta- 
physic, a philosophy of nature and a metaphysical anthropology, 
both very sketchily done. 

The sketchiness of the whole makes it difficult to criticize fairly. 
A résumé of Dom Feuling’s philosophy can hardly be more than 
an introduction to his philosophy. It would be better described 
thus than as an introduction to philosophy in general, though it 
might serve the latter purpose much better than the books usually 
given to ecclesiastical students. Never does he appeal to authority, 
even tacitly; he follows Aristotle and St. Thomas, but this does 
not prevent him disagreeing with them or trying to improve on 
them, nor does he hesitate to dissent from views commonly held 
by scholastics. 

His apparent zeal for the adequate presentation of problems 
made his failure to present them disappointing. Questions are 
clearly expressed, but there is little or no attempt to show why 
there could be any doubt as to the right way of answering them. 

The epistemology seems hardly applicable without his theory of 
causality; and that so exhibits his world as totus teres et rotundus 
that it is difficult to see why he regards a transcendent First 
Cause as a necessity. This is perhaps due to his mistrust of 
abstractions and his modelling himself on a deplatonized Aristotle 
and an Aquinas ashamed of the supercelestial place demanded by 
the analogical realities implicit in his metaphysic. Esse partics- 
patum seems to mean little to Dom Feuling. 

All his remarks on metaphysical analogy and the essence- 
existence distinction should be found interesting and perhaps 
illuminating, but the parts are not the important thing. The 
whole exhibits a vision which it would be impertinent to criticize, 
and a serene completeness which could only come from mature 
teflection after wide reading. 

QUENTIN JoHNsTON, O.P. 
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Towarps A RELicious PuitosopHy, By W. G. de Burgh, 
(London: Macdonald & Evans; 10/-.) 


Considering that neither the discredited tradition of secularist 
humanism nor a religion of personal experience, destitute of 
objective justification, can offer any solution to the troubles that 
beset our age; grieving too, though with sympathy, at the modern 
flight from reason, Professor de Burgh has written some 
prolegomena to a religious philosophy. This is a theocentric 
humanism of a type which he holds can alone do justice to our 
experience, satisfy our reason and provide a framework for the 
harmonization of our purposes. His book is not intended, he 
says, mainly for academic philosophers, but for the wider 
philosophical public, as an example of how to set about ‘‘thinking 
things out.’’ Nor is this an introduction to any existing religious 
philosophy; he rejects philosophies of immanence (there are two 
chapters on Spinoza and Gentile) as not providing an object meet 
for worship, and declares that ‘‘Back to St. Thomas’’ unless it 
be reculer pour mieux sauter, is a counsel of despair. 


But how is it proposed that religion should contribution to 
philosophy? The author considers that philosophy requires, 
alike in metaphysics, cosmology and ethics, a transcendent Being, 
namely God. But while requiring such a Being it cannot satisfy 
this need for itself. The traditional proofs of God’s existence he 
holds to be inconclusive or at best not conclusive to the God of 
theism, though valuable as lending support to it. But religion 
can give us such a being, for in religion, it is stated, we know 
by experience the existence of a personal God. Professor 
Alexander is quoted with approval: ‘‘God is apprehended 
through the religious emotion by the assurance we call religious 
faith.’” The author himself writes: ‘‘The specific character of 
religious faith is determined by its object. It is faith in God, 
revealed directly in the response of love and worship. That is to 
say, it is primarily faith, not in a proposition, but in. ..a 
presence with which the worshipper is in immediate contact.”’ 
““Men . , . find themselves in the presence of a reality, and 
know it to be God in the response which it evokes’’ (pp. 15, 16). 
It goes therefore without saying that Professor de Burgh believes 
Roman Catholic theologians to have ever-intellectualized faith by 
interpreting it as belief in the dogmas of revealed theology. He is 
aware of St. Thomas’s doctrine of the co-operation of intellect 
and will in the assent of faith, and pays tribute to the constant 
accuracy of his psychology, but holds that to say that faith pre- 
supposes the apprehension by the intellect of an explicit 
proposition, and thus to make it rather belief in a dogma than 
trust in a person, inverts the natural order of religious experience. 

Many who can by no means be classed as ‘‘deity-blind’”’ 
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will utterly disagree with his interpretation of normal re- 
ligious experience, but granting it, two questions occur 
which he rightly asks. How can this experience be guar- 
anteed as objective, and how can it be conceptually inter- 
preted for the purposes of philosophy? To the first question he 
answers Experto crede, and, apply the criteria of coherence and 
comprehension. The religious life is a notably harmonious one 
and is capable of including in the harmony it effects even those 
elements of experience which are otherwise most jarring. With 
regard to the second, ‘‘the time-honoured way of escape (the via 
analogiae) developed with great precision by St. Thomas and 
generally accepted by Christian theologians, leaves me with a 
grave sense of dissatisfaction.”” But while there are several 
passages in the same strain, there are others with show that he is 
inclined to accept the method none the less; e.g., in answer to 
the question, ‘“How can you conceive a reality that lies beyond 
our temporal experience?’’ he says, “‘I appeal, first, to the his- 
toric argument, set forth so impressively and with such infinite 
caution by Aquinas, i.e., to the via analogiae and to a posteriori 
interference from the facts . . . But chiefly I appeal to the 
evidence of the religious consciousness’ (pp. 109, 110). Apart 
from a general, perhaps, more practical than theoretical difficulty, 
which is oft-repeated, he also objects that ‘‘analogical argument 
derives its value from identity of relation . . . But what identity 
of relation, what determinate proportion, can there be between 
finite and finite on the one hand, and finite and infinite on the 
other?’’ We may say first that the use made of the via analogiae 
by St. Thomas is not as a way of inference but as a way of pre- 
dication; and secondly, that St. Thomas explicitly distinguishes 
between that kind of analogy in which a determinate proportion 
is required and that where it is not, and duly maintains that the 
former is not applicable to creatures and God. In the former 
way, the terms are in the same genus of quality or quantity (cf. 
the numerical proportion given on p. 123), in the latter they are 
not, but are made comparable by some order of one to the other 
such as maker and made, knower and knowable. That takes us 
back to the question of the similarity of cause and effect which 
the author also notes for further examination, but advances us 
beyond the genuine and insuperable difficulty involved by that 
type of analogy over which he hesitates. He thinks, however, 
that it is actually possible to find a univocal concept which can 
be applied to man and God, namely love. Not the love of finite 
for finite, and infinite for finite, these are only analogous, but the 
love of finite for infinite and infinite for finite, because in this 
mutual love man experiences ‘‘not the effects of God’s causality 
but of the transcendent God himself dwelling in the human soul.’’ 
He appeals for confirmation to a passage from St. Bernard’s 
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Sermons on the Canticles, but there is no reason why the words 
quoted should not have been used with the orthodox view of 
charity as a created participation of the divine subsistent charity 
in mind. Indeed when St. Bernard says that in love alone can 
the creature ‘‘respond to its Creator, though not upon equal 
terms, and repay like with like,’’ and goés on to explain that 
while we cannot return God anger for anger, but can return Him 
love for love, it seems more natural to understand these words of 
an analogical than a univocal similarity. Moreover short of an 
unusual mystical state it is hard to see how what the author asserts 
could be an experimental datum. Given, however, this univocal 
concept we are to predicate of God eminenter, but only ‘‘by way 
of economy or metaphor,’’ all such predicates and no others as 
are consistent with his creative and binding love. Hence comes 
the possibility of interpreting God’s timeless causative act as 
creation ex mthilo, and of asserting the presence of divine pur- 
posive order in the world, 

These points of fundamental importance for a philosophy of 
religion come up repeatedly all through the book. Other subjects 
treated of are the argument from design, the relations of 
morality and religion, a survey of humanism, secular and theo- 
centric, and the virtues and faults of modern ways of life and 
thought. It will be seen that Professor de Burgh has given his 
readers plenty to ‘‘think out.’’ The numerous alternatives left 
open do no more than fulfil the undertakings of the title and 
preface, while the bold confidence with which he sets out to 
vindicate the fundamental intelligibility of all that is (though 
somewhat neglecting the necessary distinction of in se and quoad 
nos) and of the validity of faith and revelation as cognitive ways 
(though they seem to suffer grievous distortion in the process) is 
very welcome, 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


MARIOLOGY 


THE Cutt oF Our Lapy. A defence, an explanation, and an 
appeal. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. (Williams & Norgate; 
2/6.) 


Not a few of those who look at the Catholic Church from with- 
out have a vision obstructed by a symbolic image of the Blessed 
Virgin rather like a vast Byzantine mosaic, in which the Child is 
quite dwarfed by the majestic figure of the Godbearer. Unlit by 
faith, the image so often seems distorted, and we hear complaints 
of an inversion of the right order of things, an undue exaltation of 
the human mother over the Divine Child. An apostolic realiza- 
tion of this has led Dr. Orchard to put this vision in its right 
perspective; ‘‘to use his knowledge of a popular misunderstand- 
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ing, so that he may perhaps help to dispel it where it still has 
influence.”’ 

Certain as we may be that Our Blessed Lady is fully entitled to 
be called Co-Redemptrix and Mediatrix of all graces—and the 
teaching is underlined in at least two papal encyclicals—the 
matter is not yet the subject of the Church’s solemn definition; 
the jewel has not yet been officially added to her crown. That it 
may be defined in due course is a different matter. Dr. Orchard’s 
assertion that ‘‘Catholic theology dogmatically teaches that the 
place occupied by Our Lady is such that she becomes a co-agent 
in our redemption, a supreme intercessor, and the mediatrix of all 
grace’ is likely to be misunderstood by those for whom the book 
was written. 

An appeal to the witness of Art was well judged, and—since 
the book was chiefly written for our separated brethren—we 
should like to suggest a source which has not here found place. 
The English Mystics are widely read beyond the bounds of the 
Catholic Church in England, and the homely references of a 
Dame Julian or a Margery Kempe to Christ’s ‘‘dearworthy 
mother’? seem to be marked out by Providence to bring our 
people to a realization of the part played by the Mother in the 
Mission of the Son. PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 


De ALMA SociA CHRISTI MEpIAToRIS. By C. Friethoff, O.P. 
(‘‘Angelicum’’ Rome; pp. vii, 232, n.p.) 


A deepening understanding of Our Blessed Lady’s partnership 
in the work of Redemption may be regarded as a classic example 
of the evolution of dogma. In the present book something may 
be learnt of that development and of how in the God-chosen 
motherhood of the Blessed Virgin is implied her office of 
Co-Redemptress. The style is pleasing and the language easy. In 
the first section the Mother of God is shown as the inseparable 
companion of our Saviour in His redemptive work, whilst a 
second section deals with her close association in all that belongs 
to the salvation of souls. The unique efficacy of Christ’s priestly 
prayer is clearly seen when compared with that of the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints. His prayer is at once meritorious in itself 
and of the wondrous graces which He petitions for us. She who is 
full of grace and blessed among women is by reason of her exalted 
office caught up as it were in the wide-spread mediation of her 
Son, and with Him and through Him, though below Him, is the 
universal cause of salvation. Further, she is by divine design 
our gracious advocate both with God and with the Mediator. And 
because of her affinity to the Godhead, her prayers merit de 
congruo those graces and blessings for which on our behalf she 
beseeches God. 
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There is a wealth of patristic texts carefully chosen and which 
are a positive delight to read. We are grateful to the writer for 
placing his scholarship and long professional experience at our 
disposal, and in the authoritative treatise which he offers may 
be built a true and solid devotion to the Mother of God. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.TRADITION AND MODERNISM IN Potitics. By A. J. Penty. 
(Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


In Distributist circles A. J. Penty has a well-earned reputation 
as a sociologist. The revival of the idea of Guilds, the organiza- 
tion of trades and crafts by the tradesmen and craftsmen them- 
selves under the protection of national government, was due as 
much to his writings as to those of any other person. He wasa 
dear, comical sort of man—the sort that, once you let him get a 
start, will not let you go until you’ve heard all about the latest 
phase of his ideas—a naive person, innocent with the air of ‘‘one 
who knows,’’ provincial, with a veneer of British Museum, one- 
eyed and a bore but full of zeal and kindliness. (These personal 
details are necessary for, never was it more true, ‘“‘the style is 
the man himself.’’) 

This book, posthumously published, contains essays contri- 
buted by Penty to The American Review during the last years 
of his life. It contains essays on Socialism and Communism, 
Free Trade, Money and Machinery, and on the Restoration of 
Property. There is much sound thought in them and his 
opponents will be wise to take account of his criticism even 
though some of it is beside the mark. Undoubtedly the most 
valuable is the first part of the essay on Money and Machinery. 
In this essay he is freer from the prejudices and egotism of his 
self-confessed middle-classness. But even this essay, like those 
on Socialism and Communism, is vitiated by his lack of percep- 
tion of the fact that the control of machinery is necessarily in the 
hands of those who own it and that therefore his criticisms of 
Industrialism and of the results of the unrestricted use of 
machinery are irrelevant and a mere beating of the air in a 
capitalist society. For if the historical origin of our Industrialism 
is the capitalist motive of production for profit and if the instru- 
ments of production are controlled by those whose chief interest 
is money-making, then nothing can be done until that control is 
in other hands. All talk about ‘‘Religion and Art and Beauty’”’ 
is wasted in a capitalist society. 

But Penty was a middle-class person and an architect (he tells 
us so himself) and middle-class prejudice and the point of view 
of the architect (a person who designs things for other people to 
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make) are everywhere present in his writings. Hence his general 
leaning towards Fascism, hence his ability to say without embar- 
rassment: ‘‘mowing with a scythe is fun . , . as I know from 
experience,’’ hence his scorn of domestic central heating ‘‘all to 
save a little labour and trouble’’—someone else’s labour and 
trouble! These are small things but indicative. And what they 
chiefly indicate is Penty’s lack of touch with the fact of our time 
—the uprising of a revolutionary mind in the workers. No longer 
is it either intelligent or even decent to argue as though the 
bourgeois, the middle-class persons would or could put the world 
to rights. Penty seems to think that the exploitation of man by 
man against which the workers are rising in rebellion has its 
origin in the modern unrestricted use of machinery. But no! 
Machinery has only grossly exaggerated the evil, brought the 
age-old boil to a head. ‘‘It may be true, as is often said, that 
civilizations in the past were all to some extent based on 
exploitation and slavery . . . ’’ That is the furthest Mr. Penty 
will go (p. 125). It may betrue! Hence his entirely inadequate 
criticism of Marx (p. 149) whom he accuses of short-sightedness 
because he, Marx, unlike Ruskin, did not demand the abolition 
of machinery but demanded instead the proletarian revolution 
by means of which the workers would become owners of the 
means of production, therefore masters of their work, and there- 
fore, at last, in a position to decide for themselves whether Ruskin 
were right or wrong. 
Eric GILL. 


BROTHER PetTroc’s Return. A Story by S.M.C. (Chatto & 
Windus; 6/-.) 

This enthralling book presents us at the outset with two 
miracles. The first, and the stranger in Catholic eyes, is that it 
bears on a cover-slip the mystic words “‘Daily Mail’’ Book of the 
Month, May 1937. It is true that the miraculous nature of this 
choice was apparent only after our delight in reading the story 
was fulfilled; but the simple fact is that the story, perfect as it is 
in interest and in literary form, is merely an open framework for 
a succinct authoritative and occasionally technical critique of 
modern spirituality in the light of the broader and saner spiri- 
tuality of pre-Reformation days, as exemplified in the fundamental 
principles of Benedictine monasticism. The whole tone of the 
book is exclusively, though not militantly, Catholic; indeed only 
a Catholic could appreciate fully the implication of several 
incidents, and notably of the dramatic and wholly satisfying 
dénouement. Not only is there no love interest in the accepted 
sense of that phrase, but there is scarcely any purely secular 
interest. That, then, is the first miracle; and we accept it, as we 
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must accept all miraculous facts, in a spirit of faith and gratitude, 

The second miracle is an imaginary one, a necessary hypothesis 
for the otherwise matter-of-fact incidents which follow it. It 
concerns the discovery, by a community of Benedictine monks 
newly come to an ancient house of their Order in Cornwall, and 
the revivifying of a young monk of the same Order who had been 
hastily entombed for dead at the time of the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries under Henry VIII. The story of the burial and of 
the finding four hundred years later is vividly told. But this is 
equally true of the story as a whole which is narrated, as the 
Publishers’ blurb justly says, ‘‘with such conviction, and with 
such a fine sense of history, that it seems the record of an actual 
experience,’’ But that same blurb is mistaken in describing the 
book as ‘“‘half parable, half fantasy,’’ or in appearing to assume 
that ‘‘the universe to which it belongs,’’ where ‘‘miracles can 
still happen,”’ is not the everyday universe of the quite prosaic 
Catholic, not to speak of a Dominican Sister such as the authoress 
herself. That is to miss the true source of ‘‘such conviction’’ and 
the real point of the narrative. 

The immediate approval with which the book has been met 
in the secular press is sufficient proof of its appeal as a mere 
story. But, as we have said, it is much more than a mere story 
—it is a spiritual treatise; and in this latter aspect it should have 
an even greater appeal for Catholics. This is not to say that all 
of them will necessarily be in entire agreement with every detail of 
the critique. Some may judge, for instance, that the mind of 
St. Ignatius has not been accurately interpreted, though the 
present writer is not expert enough to find fault here; others may 
think that not enough allowance has been made for modern 
difficulties and modern achievements in the spiritual order, and 
here the reviewer would be inclined to agree; and there may be 
other points that will be questioned. But that only goes to show 
that this book is not only a literary gem, but is justly provocative 
upon fundamental notions of deepest importance in the spiritual 
life; and from both these points of view it should be in the hands 
of all intelligent Catholics. 

HILARY J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


Le CATHOLICISME D’UN PASTEUR ANGLICAN. By M. H. Lelong, 
O.P, (Editions Alsatia, Paris; 3 frs.) 


A faithful report, by a French Dominican, who makes no 
judgment on the problem involved, of conversations between 
himself and a young Anglo-Catholic clergyman. This young 
clergyman gives expression to the views of the most extreme 
wing of the Papalist group. They have rejected everything dis- 
tinctive that the Church of England stands for, not only in doc- 
trine but in outlook and ethos, and have adopted en bloc the 
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idiom and practice of Latin Catholicism; they use the Latin Mass 
and service of Benediction, have instituted May and October 
devotions, and the Living Rosary, and even say the vernacular 
prayers after Mass enjoined by Leo XIII. There is no indication 
that they are in any way interested in movements of theological 
thought going on in other sections of the Church of England, 
or that they are unable to think of the Faith in any but a strictly 
Latin dress. The only theological work mentioned is a Catholic 
Manual of Moral Theology. The discussion on Anglican Orders 
seems to peter out just when the crux of the whole question 
(external intention) is approached, and a naive hope is expressed 
that corporate Reunion will be attained within a decade or two. 

This group, concerning which his own co-religionists said to 
the author, rather sarcastically, ‘‘they are much more Roman 
than we are,’’ and which, so he was told by ordinary Anglicans, 
‘belongs to the Church of England only in name’’ will claim 
from us a certain interest and sympathy, since for all its extreme 
illogicality it does do something to keep the attention of Anglo- 
Catholicism as a whole fixed upon Rome; but we do not think 
that, in its present form its influence can ever be of great account 
or that its life within the Church of England will be of long 


duration. 
Henry St. Joun, O.P. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 


It describes its class and its architectural lines to call Pére Allo’s 
I] CorINTHIANS! a sister-commentary to his I CoRINTHIANS, which 
it now joins, then, to provide first-class service for theologians. 
But it has third-class accommodation as well—to be serious, 
Pére Allo writes expertly but not only for experts. He is a 
generous teacher, who never fails to give the critical student all 
the information he needs to be able to check the argument for 
himself; and he cares equally for the devout student, leading him 
to the sources—as distinct from the adventitious shallows, of 
edification. 

II Corinthians is an epistle which one must know well if one 
would know St. Paul: see into the heart of the man, understand 
that life which was (if one may here borrow from Moffat’s trans- 
lation) ‘‘a constant pageant of triumph in Christ,’ and ‘“‘the 
fragrance of Christ’’ breathed abroad. An apologia pro vita sua 
this epistle may be called. And its evidence is by no means 
facilely convincing; it might at first seem than this was Paul the 
man rather than the Apostle who is speaking—expressing an all 





1 Seconde Epitre aux Corinthiens. Etudes Bibliques. Saint Paul, 
par le P.E.-B. Allo, O.P., Gabalda, Paris (go frs.). 
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too human indignation, bitterness, craving for affection and for 
esteem, and so on. It is part of the strength of this commentary 
that it undermines all such misapprehension, and very fully 
justifies its own apprehension that ‘‘L’Ame de saint Paul, extra- 
ordinairement vivante et riche d’aspects, est si bien accordée par 
le surnaturel qui la pénétre, qu’on ne saurait y toucher d’aucune 
maniére, l’attendrir ou le facher, sans en faire jaillir 1’ ‘illumina- 
tion’ en méme temps que |’emotion humaine; c’est un instrument 
a mille cordes, qui ne vibrent qu’en accords doctrinaux impregnés 
d’humanité .. . ”’ 

Not that there is any lack in II Corinthians of explicit doc- 
trinal passages. But they are as an overflow of the predominantly 
personal, practical stream of the argument—as when St. Paul 
bent on defining his own standing as an apostle is lead into a 
comparison of the Old and the New Testaments; and in a moment 
has sketched out a doctrine which perhaps is the last word on 
that tremendous subject, and crystallizes in a verse that is also a 
perfect epitome of the doctrine of justification, of the assimilation 
of the Christian to Christ by faith: ‘‘But we all, reflecting the 
glory of the Lord with face unveiled, are transformed into the 
same image, passing from glory to glory ...’’ Or as in that 
passage beginning ‘‘But we possess this treasure in earthern 
vessels,’’ which does not end until it has probed and illumined to 
its depths the Christian paradox of joy in suffering, life through 
death. 

Volumes XII, XIV and the second part of Vol. II are worthy 
additions to Herder’s BIBELKOMMENTAR? of which work notice 
has made than once appeared in BLAcKFRIaRs already. It is no 
offence to patriotism to run the praises of these books; for it is 
our misfortune to have nothing of our own to compare with them. 
They are homely, vivid and most centrally Catholic; they can 
be called modern in the spirit of their interpretation of Scripture, 
in their awareness of its present bearings and applications; and, 
although their immediate concern is not the scientific but 
something more ultimate and complete, they make conscientious 
(religious) use of what scholarship can give them. Prof. Lauck 
in his introduction to St. Mark touches on one aspect of the 
Synoptic question with a deft realism that it is refreshing to find 
in popular teaching. ‘‘For the evangelists,’ he writes, ‘‘are not 
like photographers, but like portrait-painters. A photographer 





2 HERDERS BIBELKOMMENTAR: Diz HEILIGE SCHRIFT FUER DAS 
LEBEN ERKLAERT: Band XI, 2. Hialfte, Das Evangelium des hl. Matthéus 
und des hl. Markus, Willibald Lauck (RM. 5.60; bound RM. 7.80 and 
9.60); Band XII. Das Evangelium des hl. Lukas, Apostelgeschichte, 
Otto Cohausz, S.J., Wilhelm Bartelt (RM. 11.—. linen 14.40, half- 
leather RM. 16.80); Band XIV. Der Rémerbrief und die beiden Korin- 
thierbriefe, Edmund Kalt, Peter Ketter (same prices). (Herder; Freiburg 
iB.) 
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catches a man’s expression as he happens to look at one particular 
moment; whereas a painter is able to put into his portrait all that 
he has ever seenina man... Soeach of the four evangelists 
portrays Our Lord according to his, or his informant’s, whae 
vision of Him. It is an extraordinary privilege for us to be able 
to see Him through the eyes of divinely inspired men who lived 
with Him, and whose portraits of Him are preserved to us separ- 
ately, unconformed to each other so to speak—that is to say, 
unspoiled. The total effect is to give a wonderfully life-like 
image of Christ’s person and conduct, in the manner one might 
say of stereoscopic representation.’’ Among these latest com- 
mentaries one would like to recommend especially, but without 
the least slight intended to the others, Wilhelm Bartelt’s S¢. 
Luke; for the remarkable sympathy it displays, both spiritually 
and artistically, with the Lucan genius, 

In the home market, however, there is the satisfaction of being 
able to advertize further progress made with THE WESTMINSTER 
VERSION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES.? One still hears Catholics 
complain that we lack a satisfactory authorized version of the 
Scriptures. Presumably because this Westminster version is not 
yet sufficiently noised and spread abroad. For it definitely is 
a satisfactory piece of work. Of course there is room for contro- 
versy, whether it might not be still better than it is (the work is 
by different hands, but in style and quality sufficiently uniform) : 
whether it might not be better for being more idiomatic—or less 
so; more polished—or more jagged, etc. The criteria of Scripture 
translation are my no means firmly fixed. For example, to say 
that the more modern idiomatic translation (such a work as 
James Moffat’s New Testament)—most valuable and stimulating 
though it be—is necessarily, ceteris paribus, the better translation, 
is simply to beg the question. For one thing it would seem that 
whereas in English, metaphor tends to become immaterialized 
(we talk of ‘‘goading’’ a man, with not much sense perhaps of the 
force of the metaphor we are using), and even to drift away from 
the sense of the image, in Greek and Hebrew, on the other hand, 
the use of metaphor being less developed, the imagery plays a 
more explicit and determining part in the thought. From which 
it would follow that to keep as closely as possible to the identical 
metaphorical terms of the original might be the way of faithful- 
ness and not of servility. But a translation is not all that The 
Westminster version has to offer. It also provides notes, intro- 








3 Vol. I, Part III. Tur Gosprt accorpiNnG To St. Luke, by The Rt. 
Rev. Joseph Dean, D.D., Ph.D., 4/-; boards 5/-. Vol. Il, THE GosPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN, by The Rev. W. S. Reilly, S.S., S.T.D., Doct. 
S.Script. Tue Acts or THE AposTLes, by The Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, 
S.J., M.A., 10/6. THE Otp TresTAMENT: NAHUM AND HABAKKUK, by 
The late Dom Hugh Bévenot, O.S.B., B.A. (Paper boards 2/6. Long- 
mans Green.) ° 
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ductory and exegetical, which clear the way very skilfully to a 
first effective acquaintanceship with the text; leaving it to fuller 
commentaries to deal with the questions which that encounter 
will in turn provoke. 

Textual Criticism may be the least attractive of all the pursuits 
of Scriptural science; and an ironically humbling task—to spend 
one’s time under the table picking up the crumbs of Revelation, 
or sweeping the house with a broom looking for the lost groat. 
But it is a strict obligation on us. And not only on the experts who 
have to do the work, but on all Christian students, who must 
know how to use the expert findings. Still the subject can be 
very fascinating if properly handled; and so it becomes in the 
pages of M. Léon Vaganay’s AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT! a very excellent work of 
translation recently published. One has seen it praised as a text- 
book must useful for the Scripture professor whose-own know- 
ledge of the subject is somewhat limited. But better than that, 
surely, it provides such a one with an excuse for not treating of 
the subject at all. For greater thoroughness it would be well 
to couple with this book such a work as F. G. Kenyon’s The 
Text of The Greek Bible, and to move forward then to the use of 
some masterwork such as Lagrange’s La Critique Rationnelle, 

RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


NOTICES 
REALIZATION. A Philosophy of Poetry. By Hugh McCarron, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 

This is an agreeably astringent book. With no half-apologetic 
backward glances at the more grimly functional of our younger 
poets does Father McCarron embark on a defeatist defence of 
poetry; in an essay deliberately positive and with a fine forth- 
rightness he proclaims poetry to be not merely convenient but 
necessary to life. Not a decorous accessory, but action, emotion, 
the very thing itself. Even more surprisingly, Fr. McCarron can 
tell us why, and though the explanation may click into place just 
too easily to avoid slickness, yet one is grateful for so unaccus- 
tomed a quality as certitude. The sacraments, he says, are the 
substance of which poetry is the shadow. They act, they 
symbolize, they unite creation to the creator. 

During his uncompromizing advance to this conclusion a dozen 
trails are started with clamour for pursuit, but, inexorably firm, 
the author guides one past, stifling opposition by the use of a 
style whose angularity demands a concentration on the reader’s 
part as athletic as it is unsleeping. Thought so lucid, one cannot 
help feeling, is worthy of a more elegant vessel. But one way 





4 Translated by Rev. B. V. Miller, D.D. (Sands & Co. Ltd., 3/6.) 
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and other, this is a book to keep and read, one whose originality 
offers an unfailing stimulus to new angles of approach to poetry. 
M. A. B. 


Critica DELL’ IpEALISMO. By Carmelo Ottaviano. (Collezione 
di Studi Filosofici, Serie Teoretica, No. 8. (Alfredo, 
Napoli; L.12.) 

‘“‘Who will not feel the infinite joy of re-found liberty, and the 
fascination of an unknown that still remains to be attempted and 
conquered”’ if realism can triumph over subjective idealism and 
solipsism? For in these theories is denied, logically, ‘‘every 
possibility of progress and improvement .. . the ideal of 
achievement becomes an empty name, the reality of the present 
moment is the ne plus extra of human activity and imprisons man 
for ever in the imperfections and miseries of the snow . . . and 
the present act itself is the measure and criterion of every value’’; 
for except the attuale pensato e sperimentato nothing exists. St. 
Thomas’s arguments against subjective idealism rest on the absur- 
dity of its consequences (I. 1xxxv. 2); but, as Professor Ottaviano 
remarks, the modern exponent of it or of solipsism would have 
no difficulty in accepting them; and he therefore sets out to argue 
against it solely from the principio di immanenza nella sua 
struttura interiore in order to demonstrate its self-contradiction 
and indemonstrability, He here assembles eleven arguments to 
this end; and the book will thus form a valuable summary of 
possible lines of approach to the problem. There is interesting 
incidental discussion of the thought of Berkeley (in which, how- 
ever, one would have welcomed a statement at least of the pos- 
sibility of an objective-idealist interpretation), of Hume, Kant, 
and the modern Italian idealists. G. V. 


REVERIES OF A HERMIT. By Frederick J. Kinsman. (Longmans, 
New York; $2.25.) 

How can the Body of Christ widen its visible borders, vitally, 
organically, according to the mind of Christ? How, at the same 
time, can it avoid every appearance of partisan polemic and 
secular ambition? This book approaches the matter in two stages. 
First, by a sympathetic and masterly inspection of three historic 
scenes—Agnostic, Protestant, and Catholic. Secondly, by out- 
lining the characteristic bearing of three Saints to three such 
environments, respectively: St. Paul and Hellenism; St. John 
in the face of threatening schism; St. Cyril of Alexandria before 
the Council of Ephesus, with a weakening faith and a drooping 
love within the Church. 

The idea is well conceived and vividly developed, and the 
scholarly clarity of exposition is in no way vitiated by a sprink- 
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ling of amusing anecdotes and happy reminiscences. The printer’ 
error in the quotation of Luke ix, 55, on p. 172, is not a happy 
one, however. N. D. 


THE SAINTS AND SOCIAL Work. By Mary Elizabeth Walsh, Ph.D., 
(Silver Spring, Maryland: The Preservation of the Faith; 
$2.—.) 

There is a tendency to be impatient with the social work of 
religious congregations and to insist that it should be undertaken 
only by those who have finished a course in Economics, Social 
Philosophy and Social Psychology. That this cannot be the 
Catholic attitude is the contention of Miss Walsh. She has 
selected twenty-five saints and shows that to them social work 
simply meant charity as exercised in the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy. The splendid results of the social work of those 
saints suggests that, however useful or even necessary an intellec- 
tual training may be, such work will lack that indispensable 
sympathy and heroic unselfishness which can be the fruit only of 
Christian charity. It is a book that social workers will do well 
to read before setting out on their responsible task. B. P. 


SAINT ANTHONY OF Papua. By Nello Vian. Edited and revised 
by Henry Louis Hughes, with an Introduction by the Very 
Rev. Father Dunstan, O.S.F.C. (Burns Oates; 3/6.) 

In this delightfully written book we are told how the young 
Portuguese nobleman became first an Augustinian Canon and a 
great scholar, how he offered his talents to St. Francis of 
Assisi who straightway made him the community’s cook, and how 
his humility reacted to this snub. At the voice of obedience he 
emerged from his obscurity and was appointed the first theological 
teacher to the Franciscans by St. Francis in a letter playfully 
styling him ‘‘My Bishop.’’ The author has succeeded in giving us 
a glimpse of a far stronger and more arresting personality than 
that conveyed to the general Catholic public ‘‘by the rosy-cheeked 
figure reproduced in hundreds of plaster statues.’ W. G. 


La RELIGION ET LA JEUNESSE. Par Mgr. Tihamer Toth, traduit du 
Hongrois par la Comtesse de Mariassy. (Editions Salvator, 
Mulhouse; 15 frs.) 

Beginning with the legend of St. Christopher and ending with 
the antithesis between Communism and Christianity, this book is 
written as a spiritual vade mecum for intellectually adolescent 
Catholics. The obvious nature of the sentiment and the constant 
recognition of the youth of the readers for which the book is 
intended veil but do not entirely obscure the many merits of its 
sixty-three discourses. It is to be feared, however, that those in 
this country young enough to be impressed by the somewhat facile 
argument would not understand the French, and it is not, on the 
whole, a book one would recommend for translation into English. 

C. B. 
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NOTICES 


Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne have given us two books 
which strangely enough have come to us from New York. One 
is entitled THINK AND PRay, written by Fr. Joseph M. Sorley, 
Paulist (5/-). The other is THe Last WorDs FROM THE Cross, 
being sermons preached in New York by Fr. Edwin Essex, O.P., 
(r/-). Devout souls will find in one the deep truths that are 
revealed by ‘‘the Word of the Cross’; and find in the other simple 
forms for changing these truths into prayers. The little books 
are sure of a welcome. V. MCN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Burns Oates: Man and Eternity: Cambridge Summer School Lectures 
1936 (7/6); The Scale of the Cloister, Guy II, Prior of the Grand 
Chartreuse, tr. B. S. James (1/-); The Franciscan Vision 
(Itinerarium Mentis in Deum), St. Bonaventure, tr. Fr. James, 
O.M.Cap. (2/6); The Three Greatest Prayers, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
tr. Laurence Shapcote, O.P., introd. Thomas Gilby, O.P. (2/6); 
The Commandments of God, St. Thomas Aquinas, tr. L. Shapcote, 
O.P., introd. T. Gilby, O.P. (2/6); Watch and Pray, Hubert van 
Zeller, O.S.B. (5/-); Comfort in Ordeals, J. P. de Caussade, S.J. 
(5/-); Giants and Things, Cubitt Lucey, illus. Jean Cumming (3/6); 
Damien the Leper, John V. Farrow (7/6); Spiritual Life and 
Progress (De exterioris et interioris hominis compositione), David of 
Augsburg, tr. Dominic Devas, O.F.M. (2 vols. 6/- each); St. 
Bernadette and the Apparitions at Lourdes, J. I. Lane (1/-). 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrREss: The Early Dominicans, R. F. Bennett, 
ed. G. G. Coulton (10/6). 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Paris): Le travail et l’Homme, Etienne Borne 
et Francois Henry (15 frs.). 

Epition UNIVERSELLE (Brussels): Morale et Corps mystique, Emile 
Mersch, S.J. (25 B.frs.). 

Faber & FABER: Revelation, (symposium), ed. J. Baillie and H. Martin 
(7/6). 

HERDER (Freiburg i.B.): Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomis- 
ticae, Josephus Gredt, O.S.B. 7a. editio recognita, Vol. II: 
Metaphysica, Ethica (RM. 6.40.; linen RM. 8.—.). 

Loncmans: The Reformation, the Mass and the Pnesthood, Vol. II. 
Rome and the Revolted Church, Ernest Messenger (30/-); Red 
Terror in Madrid, Luis de Fonteriz (2/6). 

Maretti (Turin): Acta Secundi Congressus Thomistici internationalis 
Romae a die 23 and 28 Novembris 1936 celebrati (L.25). 

PENSEE CATHOLIQUE (Liége): Quaestiones de Embryologia et de 
Sterilisatione, Series altera, B. H. Merkelbach, O.P. (pp. 110, n.p.). 

SHEED & Warp: The Torch-Bearers, Alfred Noyes (7/6); Meditations on 
the Gospels, Rt. Rev. Ottaker Prohdszka, Bishop of Székesfehérvar, 
tr. M. de Pal (3 vols. 7/6 each); Men and Tendencies, E. 1. Watkin 
(10/6); What can we do? Barbara Wall (1/-). 

SIMPKIN MARSHALL: The Credibility of the Christian Faith, H. S. Shelton 


(8/6). 
S.C.M. Press: Christendom and Islam, Their Contacts and Cultures down 
the Centuries, W. Wilson Cash (5/-); The Church’s Attitude to 


Peace and War (1/-). 
Wa.xER (Hinckley): Things I might have heard ..., Fr. Martin Dempsey 


(1/6). 


Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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news. People trust their daily newspapers less 
and less, for they know that all kinds of propa- 
ganda are cloaked as news items. Therefore they 
look for a sure key to the news in this weekly 
guide to the truth. 


The Catholic Times 
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The Catholic Times 
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‘‘in the know’’ are regular readers of this paper. 
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